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_ nearly all advertisers are cooperating 
in the conservation of paper. To this end they 
strive for the utmost effectiveness of each printed 
unit. Consider the direct advertising of manutfac- 
turers of women’s wear, for example. These 
manufacturers now demand catalogs, circulars 
and brochures that sell on sight! Reproductions 
must do full justice to products. Type must be 
printed clear-cut for easy readability. Manu- 
facturers of women’s wear, like many other 
successful advertisers, use Levelcoat* papers. 

Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levelcoat papers because the properly prepared 
and balanced virgin groundwood content as 
well as coating materials are compounded and 
blended to give definite printing advantages. 
Levelcoat papers are characterized by remark- 
able opacity, and smooth, lustrous surfaces. 
Levelcoat new-formula papers allow printing 
with a “kiss” impression of type or engraving, 
a printing method that conserves inks and 
makes blacks and colors “sing”! These features, 
plus the surprisingly low cost, are the reasons 
why more and more advertisers turn to 


Levelcoat papers for finest printed results. 
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Brotuer ... if you think you've got worries, 
you should have seen Harry X last month!* 
I got a rush call from Harry one morning- 

come over to his office quick. I've been selling 
Harry since 1915. He makes a little gadget 
they use on automobiles. Nice business. 
Good-sized plant. Hires about 200 men 
regularly, works ‘em a 40 hour weck, with a 
little overtime before the new models come 
out, 


‘*Listen,’’ he says, the minute I get my foot in 
the door. ‘‘I just got a war contract. Sub- 
assembly. I get my materials from thirteen 
different sources spread all over the map, 
and I put the things together here. Have to 
keep one line going on the old product, too 

. they're using it on Jeeps. Listen... I'm 
putting two ten-hour shifts on this job. All 
new faces and mostly women. I'm swamped 
with paperwork. Got any ideas, any systems? 
Ever organized a job like this before? 1 got to 
start delivery in 30 days!” 


Well, I didn’t have time to start from scratch 
on Harry's problem. So I dropped back to the 
office and began digging around in our data 
file. Took me a couple of hours. | got back to 
see Harry the same day. This is what he 
elected . . . on the spot: 


1. A Kardex Personnel System, the 
same one we put in seven months ago for 
a new Ordnance Plant down in Alabama. 
Fitted Harry's job like a charm. 


2. A Kardex Procurement System— 
practically the same thing we did for an 
Aircraft Plant out on the West Coast—as 
a follow-up on their sub-contractors. 


3. A Kardex Production-Progress Record, 
to go right in Harry’s own office. This 
one’s a honey. Reports from every de- 
partment, also in Kardex, are posted 
daily to Harry’s personal production- 


summaty. FACT POWER? Say, he’s got 


*A true case—name deleted by request. 





So you've got a 





War Contract? 


his finger on every detail every minute 
Calls it his ‘‘desk-side machine tool!"’ 


And we installed the whole set-up, 
ready to go, without using a person on 
Harry's staff. 


Success Story? Well, call it anything you 
want—we're doing the same thing every day 
THIS YEAR. Just multiply Harry by thou- 
sands. And count the 20 biggest war manu- 
facturers in the U. §. too—Remington Rand's 
serving EVERY ONE OF THEM! Not just with steel 
files, mind you. Not just visible records. Not just 
card and paper forms. They're using our systems 
proved in advance systems tailored to their in- 
dividual needs. 


Harry gave me a new slant with this ‘‘desk- 
side machine tool’’ angle. That’s what I’m 
calling our Kardex systems today—ApMIN- 
IsTRATIVE Macuine Toots. It’s a mouthful 
but that’s what they are! 


Mister, if you need any administrative mach- 
ine tools, we've got a big data file over at our 
office. Plenty on tap there. Experience—proved 
in practice. Look up my number in the phone 
book. I can get over right away. 


SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Tool Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
Kardex Material Controls 

. Kardex for every production problem 
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Notice to Broadcasters: 

Effective at once it is requested 
that no part of the contents of The 
United States News be broadcast on 
either the short wave or long wave. 
The entire contents of every issue of 
this publication is copyrighted. 


Notice to Foreign Subscribers: 
Effective at once and for the dura- 
tion of the war no copies of The 
United States News will be sent to 
any points outside of the jurisdiction 
of the United States and Canada. 


Both steps are taken of our own 
initiative to prevent 
complications. 
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RUBBER—MYSTERIOUS CONFLICT P. 13 
Americans are rolled into, through and out 
of life on rubber tires. Take away those 
tires and the whole framework of civilized 
standards goes whoosh. Experts argue 
about a synthetic rubber solution. On their 
solution depends the nation’s life. What 
can be expected? This article makes simple 
the capital’s most mysterious subject. 


CRISIS IN TRUCKING.................... Pr. wo 
The burden being placed upon the truck- 
ing industry is enormous, is vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war. But 
trucks under such pressure wear down, 
have to be replaced. What’s the answer if 
supply can’t meet demand? There are 
many answers presented in this article. 


VACATIONS IN WARTIME............ P. 16 
The glider on the front porch may be as far 
as vacationists will get this vear. At this 
moment the travel outlook is bleak, just 
how bleak is reported in this analysis of 
train, plane, bus, auto and rail restrictions 
now being considered. 





News withie the Mews 


BATTLE OF THE ISLANDG.............. Pr. iF 
Communiques from the battle zones in the 
last few days probably will recast the Al- 
lied strategy of war. For a clearer under- 
standing of what’s happened, what may 
happen, this analysis of the war front is 
recommended. 


FREIGHTERS OF THE AMR................ P.18 
The flying freight car, the aerial truck and 
the winged troopship sound like some- 
thing out of Jules Verne. And yet before 
this war is very much older those may be 
the not-so-secret weapons that will bridge 
the barriers of time and distance, smash 
the Axis. Presented is a preview. 


THE ECONOMIST-BOMBARDIER....... P. 20 
The mystery agency of the war is Milo 
Perkins’s Board of Economic Warfare. The 
headline hero is the pilot at the’ controls, 
the bombardier at his sight, in the planes 
over Germany’s key industrial areas. But 
hidden in some back office sits the brains of 
the bomber . . . the economist. Here for the 
first time is a dramatic behind-the-scenes 
story of the war as it is plotted on paper. 
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THIS ARMY IN ! 


HERE’S a trained army more than a 
million strong working to back up the 
men in uniform. 


It’s the army of railroad men, on duty 


day and night in every state in the Union. 


For more than twenty years—ever since 
the last war ended—this army has been 
supplied with better and better equipment. 


And railroads, military authorities and 


shippers have worked out plans to get 


more service out of each piece of equip- 
ment—to get the most use out of every 
facility of the world’s greatest transporta- 


tion system. 


That’s why this railroad army is meeting 














emergency demands—why, for 
every minute of the day and night, 
it is moving a million tons of 
freight a mile—an all-time record 
for this or any other transporta- 


tion system in the world. 


All this veteran army needs, to 
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meet future challenges, is a flow 
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of new equipment great enough to 
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match the rising tide of America’s 


war production. 
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BLACK POWER for the Red, White and Blue 


Now, as never before, 

“The Coal Bin of Amer- 

ica” is one of American 

"s most vital resources. These 

great bituminous coal fields are an 
inexhaustible source of power. They 
lie largely in The Chessie Corridor— 
that extraordinarily rich industrial 
area served by Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines. Protected by mountains that 
make the Corridor a natural fortress, 
hundreds of plants here are turning 
out war materials of every sort... 
at the very fountainhead of quickly 


available, low-cost power. 


~ 
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But Black Power is only one of the 
Corridor’s resources now serving the 
Red, W 


is also a treasure house of many other 


ite and Blue. This region 


raw materials, abounding in mines, 
forests and farm lands. In bygone 
years of peace, many a new industry 
came to The Chessie Corridor because 
here are many answers to low-cost 
manufacture and economical mar- 
keting. Today, like Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, they are geared for war. 
Tomorrow—when dominance in post- 


war markets will be hard to gain— 


"many an industry will find location 
in the Corridor a major asset. If you 
are now planning for that difficult 
“tomorrow,” you should know the facts 
about The Chessie Corridor...TODAY. 
Quick Facts for Busy Executives 
are graphically set forth in a 56-page 
book called “The Chessie Corridor 
... Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” Copies will be mailed to 
executives requesting them from 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SER- 
VICE, esapeake and Ohio Lines, 


Huntington, West Virginia. 
gton, g 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 
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There's trouble ahead for car owners everywhere. It's not just trouble for 
= the East's 10,000,000 car owners, but for the entire country's 30,000,000 owners. 
+ The reasons why...e-e. 

1. Gasoline rationing is almost certain to become nationwide. It is to be 
drastic, to cut out nonessential driving, to make car driving a real privilege. 
2. Requisitioning of cars, of unused cars, maybe of second cars, is in 
the cards. It isn't immediate. It will be limited at first. But: It's coming. 

; This isn't something a planner thought up. It isn't just another idea. 
Rather: It's on demand of Army and Navy. They're in earnest and want action. 





2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The trouble simply is this...... 
First, Japan owns the rubber and U.S. owns the cars that run on rubber. 
Second, Army-Navy demands for rubber are skyrocketing. 
Third, this country's supplies of new rubber threaten to run out in 1943. 
Fourth, U.S. synthetic rubber program is not clicking as it should click. 
So: There's nothing to do but to conserve the 1,000,000 tons of rubber 

in car tires, to make sure that this rubber is used only for essential work. 
This is serious in Army-Navy opinion, and they should know. (See page 13.) 





When gasoline rationing comes, as it has come in the East...... 

Real purpose will be to ration car use, to gear travel to bare necessity. 

Then: All of American life will change. There'll be changed social 
habits; changed shopping habits; changed vacation plans; changed commuting 
habits. (See page 16.) 

It will be hard on filling stations, on garages, on resorts, on many 
amusements, on super markets, on all businesses built around the automobile. 

But: Trucks will be provided with all the gas they need. There'll be gas 





























> to take essential workers to work. Most businesses will find ways to get along. 
The trouble is this: All of U.S. is deeply dependent on the private car. 
yes It carried U.S. citizens 200,000,000,000 passenger miles last year. And: 
ge That's five times as much transport as railroads end busses provided together. 
lor Cut that in half, as planned, and the United States slows down. 
ion 
to If and when car requisitioning comes later this year it will affect..eeo.e 
om Used cars that are standing idle while tires deteriorate. 
ER- Sight-seeing busses and station wagons needed for worker transport. 
n€S, Cars made idle by gas rationing or by lack of one or more tires. 
Maybe, second cars of persons who can show need for no more than one car. 
The plan is to pay a fair price for cars that are taken. It isn't intended 
to seize cars without payment, or to take cars not really needed for war transport. 
All of this is the price of defeat in war. It's the price of building 
(over) 
MWME XII-NO. 20 
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life around rubber and then of failing to defend that rubber supply. 
Now: Whether or not U.S. pays the full penalty for this failure depends on 

how fast synthetic rubber can be developed, on ability to get a supply source. 
Rubber was the one real U.S. weak spot and Japan hit it in a hurry. 





This war is about to blow up all over the lot. 

That's the informed view here. It's the view that the weeks and months 
ahead are to be decisive. They will tell the story of the war's outcome. 

As the situation lines up shortly before the storm...... 

Japan: Adding another triumph with conquest of Burma. Now getting set 
to strike either (1) toward U.S. Supply lines to Australia; (2) at Ceylon to cut 
a remaining U.S. rubber supply source; (3) against Russia; (4) against Alaska. 
Odds appear to favor 1 and 3, with an attack on Russia eventually sure. 

Germany: Set for an all-or-nothing blow. She may hit either (1) all along 
the Russian front; (2) toward Middle Eastern oil through Turkey or into Egypt 
to try to drive Britain from the Mediterranean; (3) against England for an all- 
out air smash and invasion attempt. Odds seem to favor the first choice. 

Britain: Obviously doing two things, (1) aiming air blows at Nazi arms 
plants and transport facilities; (2) hitting at airfields and invasion points in 
France and Belgium. Chance of British invasion of Europe: Small in 1942. 

Russia: Braced to meet Hitler's big gamble. Confident of ability to hold 
in the West. But: Worried about the chance of a Japanese attack in the rear. 

BS TOr UsSivcssse 

The weak spot still is shipping; still is inability to get men and mate- 
rials to the spots where they are needed in time to save the situation. 

That's just been true in Burma. It was true in North Africa, in Malaya, 
in Java. Inadequate transport remains the base of most American troubles. 

Otherwise: U.S. industry is turning out war materials in big volume; is 
on the verge of mass output in planes, guns, tanks, ammunition, most everything. 

But: This still is a 300-mile-an-hour air war tied to ten-mile-an-hour 
sea transport. That's an anomaly. There's growing idea that air transport must 
be vastly developed; that war goods must move at airplane speed. (See page 18.) 

It's now announced that an Army of 6,000,000 men is in the making. 

That means..... ° 

There will be demand for 2,400,000 more men than previous plans called for. 

There'll be greater uncertainty than ever in lives of men under 45. 

It is increasingly certain that dependency Soon will be removed as a reason 
for draft deferment; that present deferment rules will be greatly changed. 

There's to be more demand than ever for clear-cut outline of draft policy. 

Otherwise: No man under 45 can know how to make any plans. 



































In the field of personal taxes.....- 

Exemptions: Treasury is unlikely to get a cut to $600 for single persons, 
to $1,200 for married persons, to $300 for each dependent. Inflation controllers 
want those reductions to tap lower income groups. But: Congress is wary. 

Joint returns: House probably will make mandatory, but it's better than a 
50-50 prospect that Senate again will balk. That means: A continued loophole. 

Sales tax: An increasing prospect. Retail sales tax seems to be favored. 

Surtaxes: It looks as if Congress will go easier than the Treasury re- 
quests on incomes under $20,000; that it will modify the Treasury suggestions. 

War is closing in everywhere. It's here in earnest and there's no dodging. 
Life will be different; will probably be simpler and a bit harder. 

















See also pages 17, 20, 32. 
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ADVISORY SERVICE 


‘ 

Burroughs representatives, trained and 

experienced in machine systems and 

installations, are fully qualified to 

suggest time-saving short-cuts . . . to 

counsel with users in meeting today’s 
: accounting requirements with their 

present Burroughs machines. 


' * * *. 





MECHANICAL SERVICE 











Burroughs’ own salaried, factory- 
trained, factory-controlled service men 
inspect, lubricate and adjust Burroughs 
machines. They make repairs and re- 
placements with genuine Burroughs 
For many years Burroughs users have parts. Their work is guaranteed. 
profited by the various services that 
, Burroughs provides to help them get the 
. most out of their Burroughs equipment. 
) 
) Today, under wartime conditions, these 
services are more important than ever. 
De 
Thousands of Burroughs users are tak- INFORMATION LIBRARIES 
on ing advantage of these services to Every local Burroughs office is kept 
. ~ supplied with the latest information 
prolong the life of their present equip- on how Burroughs machines are being 
. used to meet today’s increasing and 
: ‘ changing accounting requirements. 
ment, as well as to meet the increasing This information is always available to 
° : B hs users. 
demands and changing requirements of ee 
\e today’s accounting. 
rs 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
a DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
_ g OPERATOR INSTRUCTION 
Burroughs renders timely and valuable 
: assistance by showing operators h 
FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES > sup Gl aoe of te mane dene. 
WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS saving features and advantages that are 











LS into Burroughs machines. 
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The March of toe Mevns 





Restriction of Metal Uses . . . Licenses for Scrap Dealers . .. 


Removal of Interstate Trade Barriers . . . Exchange of Diplomats 


Attack. The United Nations struck first 
in a new phase of the battles for Australia 
and India. Madagascar, key to Indian 
Ocean shipping lanes, fell to British forces 
after a 48-hour struggle with Vichy French 
defenders. Off Australia, some 8,000 miles 
to the east, Allied naval forces attacked 
a Japanese invasion fleet, sinking 11 war- 
ships and damaging 6 in the initial phase 
of the greatest sea battle of the war. 


Retreat. The Japanese Army continued 
its swift advance in Burma, occupying the 
fire-blackened ruins of Mandalay and con- 
tinuing along the Burma Road into Free 
China. Another Japanese column threat- 
ened the Indian border. In Manila Bay, 
the tattered U.S. flag over Corregidor 
came down after that island fortress was 
captured by overwhelming forces. Lieut. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright and 11,574 
officers and men, veterans of five months 
of unceasing battle, were taken prisoners. 


Second fronts. The Royal Air Force 
hammered at German manufacturing cen- 
ters, airfields and harbors from France to 
Trondheim in occupied Norway. British 
planes penetrated Czechoslovakia to bomb 
the Skoda munitions works at Pilsen, and 
visited the industrial center of ~Stuttgart 
on three successive nights. In China, 15 
Japanese-occupied cities were raided by 
Chinese guerrilla fighters. 


Exports to Axis. The Swedish ship 
Drottningholm left Jersey City for Lisbon 
carrying more than 900 Axis diplomats and 
nationals to be exchanged for U.S. and 
other Western Hemisphere diplomats and 
citizens. The Swiss and Portuguese govern- 
ments are guaranteeing the exchange. 


Fence cutting. State governments were 
told to remove local legal barriers that 
hamper the war effort or face federal in- 
tervention. A meeting of State representa- 
tives heard civilian and military authori- 
ties, from President Roosevelt down, spell 
out the complaints: Regulations on the 
size, weight and height of trucks which ob- 
struct hauling; restrictions on the length 
of freight trains which slow down trans- 
portation; local building codes which re- 
quire excessive use of critical materials; 
dairy regulations which hamper milk pur- 
chases for the Army, and “make work” 
union rules which waste skilled labor. 


Farm to market. Agriculture Secretary 
Wickard warned that war strains on the 
nation’s transport placing 


system are 


8 


“serious obstacles in the way of getting 
food to American consumers.” The Office 
of Defense Transportation — prohibited 
grain shipments over the Great Lakes ex- 
cept by special permit, in order to assure 
cargo space for iron ore. 


“Union security.” Solely under “the 
compulsion of was,” Federal Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., a subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel, ended its year-long fight against the 
Government policy of compelling 
ployes to maintain their membership in a 
union, once they join. The “big steel” sub- 
gidiary announced that it would enter 
such an arrangement only after giving em- 
ployes 10 days’ notice, with full privilege 
of withdrawing from the union in that time. 


em- 


More rationing. U.S. householders, 
many getting their first direct taste of war, 
lined up outside schools to sign for War 
Ration Book One, which permits each per- 
son to purchase approximately a_half- 
pound of sugar a week. This week owners 
of automobiles were scheduled to go back 
again to register for their gasoline ration 
cards. Civilian industries were on an even 
stricter diet. Here are some of the week’s 
developments: 

Copper: Manufacturers of 100 house- 
hold and other civilian products, ranging 
from common pins to dog collars, fountain 





Clarifying Deferments 
—New Draft Regulations 


Draft officials are becoming more 
explicit about workers eligible for de- 
ferments.. 





New instructions from Selective 
Service headquarters added four in- 
dustries as essential to the war effort 
—shipbuilding, coastal shipping, rail- 
roads and coal. This means that 
workers in these industries can be 
considered as eligible for deferment. 

But headquarters also warned local 
boards by inference to scan deferment 
applications closely. Along with the 
new instructions went a list of occu- 
pations with the time required to 
train workers for those occupations. 
Local boards are expected to follow 
the hint by deferring only experienced 
workers who could not be replaced for 
a year or two years. 

Men in the 35-45 age group will be 
included in draft calls next June. 
Whether they will be inducted or not 
depends upon man-power conditions 
in local draft areas. 











pens, musical instruments and_ electrie 
razors, were told they will not be able to 
use copper, brass or bronze after May 31, 

Tron and steel: Use of iron and steel in 
the manufacture of 400 civilian articles, in- 
cluding bathtubs, cash registers, mailboxes, 
clock cases and wastebaskets, was forbid- 
den after 90 days. 

Building construction: Builders ot all 
authorized construction projects are to re- 
ceive placards carrying the legend, “Au- 
thorized Construction, War Production 
Board.” WPB ruled that these cards are 
to be displayed conspicuously on the prem- 
ises during construction. The placards may 
be used only for the projects for which 
they are issued. 

Electric power: All electric utility sys 
tems were asked to discontinue extension 
of street lighting systems except in critical 
areas where traffic conditions are “enor- 
mously aggravated by war industries, 
camps, airports, etc.” 

Gasoline: Sale of gasoline to filling sta- 
tions was ordered cut to 50 per cent of 
past deliveries, beginning May 16. 

Spices: Deliveries of seven 
spices were restricted to 50 per cent of 
past deliveries. The spices: white pepper, 
allspice, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, nutmeg, 
and mace. 


imported 


Licensing business. Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson decided to put all 
scrap dealers under federal license. The 
license, which becomes effective May 20, 
is automatic. Any dealer violating the 
price-control regulations may have his I- 
cense suspended and thereby lose the 
right to do business. 


Income taxes. Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau asked Congress to lower personal 
exemptions under the individual income 
tax law to $600 for single persons, $1,200 
for married couples, and $300 for each 
dependent. The added revenue expected 
from the lower exemption was put at $1; 
100,000,000. Staff experts employed by the 
House Ways and Means Committee coun- 
tered with a proposal retaining the pres 
$750 for single per- 
sons, $1,500 for married couples and $400 





ent exemption levels 
each for dependents. 


Charge accounts. The Federal Reserve 
Board ruled that installment purchases 
must be paid for in 12 months, and placed 
stringent restrictions on charge accounts. 
This action was greeted by Mr. Henderson 
as a measure supporting OPA efforts to 
“keep down the cost of living”. 
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1939 1940 1941 1942 


UR production for 1940 was entirely for war. So it was in forty-one on a much larger 
O scale. The same will be true this year in quantities again greatly enlarged. New manufac- 
turing facilities now under construction will vastly amplify next-year’s production over 1942. 

We are proud of this record not alone because of its spectacular proportions. We 
are proud of it because it typifies that intangible something familiarly known among those 
who possess it as the “Know How”. Call it what you will, it is a Yankee characteristic as 
American as the Stars and Stripes. It pervades American industry on the march as completely 
os does the patriotism that puts it to work. It is the foundation on which our industrial 


supremacy is built, the bulwark which shall forever protect the spiritual values it has created. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. - THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
















































Manuel Prado y Ugarteche is frail, 
precise, punctilious. He always dresses 
properly, his clothes fit perfectly. On bat- 
tleships, he wears a seaman’s cap; at mili- 
tary reviews, a uniform. Three Peruvian 
presidents have but 
President Prado delights in eluding guards 
and roaming the streets unescorted. He is 
proud that Peru was the first South Amer- 
ican country to indorse the Rooseveltian 
foreign policy. Last week, he came _ to 
Washington on a visit, got the proper 21- 
eun salute and an honor guard of 5,000 
soldiers which he did not elude. 


been assassinated, 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, B.A., M.A.. 
LL.D., PH.D., was a high-school principal , 
in Wisconsin during the last war. That 

was before he became 
a statistician for the 
Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission, from which 
he shifted into indus- 
trial and labor statis- 
tical work. He. still 
talks like a school 
teacher in clear, pre- 
cise English, still re- 
But 
as chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, 
he supervises the work 
Service 


veres statistics 


—Acme 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


of the Federal 
and has a vast knowledge of job problems. 


Employment 


Last week, his job widened and he got a 
Executive Officer 
of the Manpower Commission. 


new title for this war: 


. - * 

William John Bulow was born in 
Ohio and educated in Michigan. He went 
west to practice law and settled in Beres- 
ford, S. Dak., before internationalism was 
anything more than a six-syllable word 
Mr. Bulow turned out to be a Democrat 
and he didn’t think much of international- 
ism. But he was Governor of South Dakota 
and became U.S. Senator. Former Gover- 
nor Tom Berry isolated him from that job 
last week in the Democratic primaries. 


Alexander Loudon began a close-range 
study of Americanism three years before 
the Netherlands Government sent him to 
Washington as Minister. He married Miss 
Beatrice Cobb of New York in 1935. Then 
he was at Lisbon after 19 years in lega- 
tions at London, Buenos Aires, Washing- 
ton and Madrid. He put in a year watch- 
ing the inept League of Nations at Geneva 
before Washington in 
1938, has speken for his Government in 
one crisis after another since. The tall, 
round-faced Minister called on President 
Roosevelt last week with new and stronger 
credentials: Ambassador to the U.S. 


coming back to 


10 





Of the Week 


Air Marshal Arthur Travers Harris 
never wanted to be a soldier. His was an 
Army family, but he went off to South 
Africa to do other things. The first World 
War came along and he joined the Royal 
Flying Corps. He has been a pilot ever 
since. He head of the British Air 
Mission in the United States until early 
this year, when he was called back to 
Britain to be chief of the Bomber Com- 
mand. He keeps in direct touch with the 
crews of his bombers and last week pre- 


Was 


dicted that Britain would pound Germany 
until the Germans scream for mercy. 


Laurence Edmund Allen was quiet, 
soft-spoken, young. He talked with men 
from Maryland and West Virginia and 
wrote about what they came to Washing- 
ton to do. Then he was moved by The 
Associated Press into its foreign service 
and made 70 trips with the British fleet. 
wrote many a battle story. survived the 
sinking of the light cruiser Galatea de- 
swim. He 
took swim- 

He got a 
Pulitzer prize last week for his reporting, 
Mr. Allen 
was back in the Mediterranean with the 
British fleet 


swimming. 


spite the fact he could not 


came back to America and 


ming lessons on his vacation. 
but heard about it by cable. 


and his new knowledge of 


* a * 

Wendell Lund grew up in Escanaba, 
Michigan, the son of a Lutheran pastor. 
He studied at four colleges and went to 
work with subsistence homesteads in 1934 
when the social program of the New Dead 
was just taking root. Governor Murray D. 
Van Wavoner took from the 
Government two vears ago to reorganize 


him away 
State purchasing and work out a new un- 
employment compensation law for Michi- 
gan. Donald Nelson plucked him back and 
he is settling into a new job as head of the 


-Acme 


WENDELL LUND—DONALD NELSON 


Labor Production Division of the Wa 
Production Board. He still is just 36. 
* * * 

Spruille Braden began his career ag q 
diplomat by being born at Elkhart, Mon. 
tana, and studying mining engineering at 
Yale. He worked out contracts for elee. 
trifving a railroad in Chile and reorganized 
businesses in this country until almost g 
decade ago. President Roosevelt gave Mr, 
Braden workouts in the Chaco and Bo 
livia-Paraguayan mediations and he be. 
came Ambassador to Colombia in 1999, 
Last week, he called on the President and 
then set out with Mrs. Braden and their 
children for his post 
bassador to Cuba. 


two new as Am- 
* * 7 

Fowler Harper is an expert on the 
kind of wrongs that provoke lawsuits. They 
are called torts. He was educated at five 
universities, taught at 
five others. At Indi- 
ana, one of the latter, 
he got to know Paul 
V. MeNutt. He quit 
teaching and worked 
with Mr. McNutt in 
Washington through 
a_ presidential 
that sank to a vice- 
presidential bid that 
was killed from the 
White House. But 
Mr. Harper came 
back to Washington last week to become 
deputy chairman of the Manpower Com- 
mission under his old friend, Mr. MeNutt. 


boom 


~ heme 
FOWLER V. HARPER 


Robert A. Taft had a highly efficient 
organization to warn him of all the loca 
rough spots a couple of years ago when 
he was picking up delegates for his cam- 


for 


nomination. 


paign the Republican _ presidential 
Last week, the Ohio Senator 
proposed to do some more organizing. He 
wants to straighten out the draft law and 
establish each of whieh 
would be drafted in order, each class to 
be exhausted the next is called 
He thinks it would allow men to plan. 
* * + 

Christy Mathewson, the famous bas: 
ball pitcher, was gassed overseas in th 
last war. His son, Christy, Jr., married B 
1932 and went to China with his bride t 
take a job as flying instructor. His plane 
crashed, his wife was killed, and he lost 
leg. But he got an artificial leg and kept 
flying, tried vainly Lo get into the air corps 
Last March, the Army put him to work # 
a desk, although he wanted to fly. He Ww 
promoted last week to an active captain 
in the Air Forees—which means that he 
will fly again 


seven. classes, 


before 
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3-Inch “Life Line’ for 
a 50-Ton Machine! 


HOW THE RIGHT OILW— 
CORRECTLY APPLIED 
— HELPS MAINTAIN 
VITAL PRODUCTION 























TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION—CALL IN 


UST A STRAND OF WOOL and a few ounces of oil — that’s all that stands be- S O + O N ' om 
tween this bearing and failure. 


The strand works like the wick in a lamp. It feeds oil, drop by drop. The oil works 


to the end of the bearing and is lost. Meanwhile, only the sheerest film clings to 
bearing surfaces, 


The oil must be as light as possible to minimize costly power loss. But, -t the 
same time, it must stick tight. It must be so persistent ...so tough ... that the 
tissue-thin film simply won’t break. 

Backed up by 76 years of experience, Socony-Vacuum makes correct oils for 
all machines. And our engineers are trained to fit these oils to your needs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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Everything for MacArthur is RUSH! 


A delay of one, two, three days is serious 

. whether it’s at his end of the haul, or 
here at ours. An unnecessary delay is worse 
than serious. MacArthur wouldn’t tolerate 
it for an instant in his sector ... we 
shouldn’t tolerate it in ours! 


And a lot of unnecessary 
delays are occurring here at 
home, 
aren’t making full use of a 
group of specialists in trans- 
portation—the industrial 
traffic managers of America. 


simply because we 


They are experts. They know how to 
get material to and from their plants 
better than anybody else, because they’ve 
been doing it for years. They’ve had to do 
it efficiently, under sink-or-swim com- 
petitive conditions; otherwise they and 
their companies could never have survived. 


They know by experience when to use 
highway, railway, airway or waterway to 
get results ... and how and when to 
shift from one to another quickly in an 
emergency. They know all of the short- 
cuts and detours, of which there are many. 
They work with their sleeves up and at 
close range. 


They’re anxious to help win the war. 





They want to contribute their proven 
knowledge, experience and ability. 


eer 


They are being wasted ... 
permitted to use only a frac- 
tion of their ability. 


On virtually all government orders, 
bills of lading—shipping orders—-specify 
the routing. They are provided by govern- 
ment officials who are handicapped by 
these factors: 1—These men are possibly 
hundreds of miles from the operation. 2— 
They are unfamiliar with each factory’s 
facilities, sub-assembly connections, etc. 
3—They are unaware of local emergency 
situations that are constantly arising. 


The industrial traffic managers have no 
authority to change the specified routing 
in the least detail, even though following 
it may mean days of delay, piling up of 
stocks on loading docks, congestion in 
freight yards, and a general slow-down of 
production effort and morale. 


One of the reasons for this situation is 
the “land-grant law,”’ the repeal of which 
is now before Congress. This law provides 
that, in return for land grants made to 
railroads decades ago, the railroads must 
give reduced rates on government ship- 
ping. In consequence, many government 


Th 


Tk 
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departments are required to specify rail 
shipment of material. 


It is obvious that this restric- 
tion should be removed. In- 
dustrial traffic managers 
should have the authority 
either to initiate the traffic 
movements to and from their 
plants, or at least to change 
orders that prevent the most 
efficient flow of material. 


The traffic managers of America wil 
gladly accept this responsibility. They 
turn in a grand job, too. 


The aid of these men is needed now, 
but it will be needed a great deal more 
within a few months. Authorities say that 
by mid-summer, all highway, railway and 
waterway equipment will be in use to 
capacity, but our war production will not 
yet be in high gear. The efficient routing 
of shipments will then be even more vital. 
We'll need all of the experience, resources 
and brains we can muster. 


Give the industrial traffic 


managers a chance! 


Remember the shipping tag. 
It reads, ‘‘Consignee: Mac- 
Arthur—Rush!”’ 





YES, 


THINGS LIKE 


THESE DO HAPPEN 


HERE ARE just a few actual 
examples of traffic bottlenecks 
that have hindered our war 
They resulted 


largely because shipments weré 


production. 


routed by remote control. They 
could have been avoided if the 
industrial traffic managers had 
been given the responsibility. 
They aren’t universal, of 
course, but they are happening 
every day ... far, far too often. 


A bill of lading for a shipment 
to Bay City, Mich., specified a 
certain motor freight line, which 
does not operate to Bay City. Irre- 
coverable time was lost straighten- 
ing this out. 

* * 

A vital precision machine tool 
was made in Detroit for a Cleve- 
land factory. It was needed right 
now. The Detroit plant worked 
through Saturday and Sunday... 
time-and-a-half and double-time. 
Then it took 3 days... over 3 


railroads . . . to reach Cleveland, 
180 miles away. It could have been 
shipped overnight by Truck- 
Trailer, which is preferred for deli- 
cate precision machines, anyway. 
* 7 

A leading chemical company 
had a rush order for a carload of 
material. The material was pro- 
duced on schedule and loaded on a 
freight car available on the com- 
pany’s siding . . . where it stood 
for 3 days until routing instruc- 
tions were received. 


A lathe manufacturer in south- 
ern Ohio loaded and blocked a 
lathe on a Truck-Trailer, hauled it 
3 miles to a siding, reloaded it oa 
a flat-car and blocked it down 
again. Then it made the trip by 
rail... 15 miles. The same Truck- 
Trailer could have delivered it ia 
one hour easily. 

* * 

A Detroit firm ships shell cases 
to Ohio, the haul taking 2 to $ 
days by the specified route, whea 
it could be made overnight. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CONFLICT 
ABOUT RUBBER FOR TIRES 


Delay in Output as Experts Argue Development of Synthetic Industry 


Postwar property rights 
among unsettled issues 
in setting up program 


There’s a growing mystery about the 
outlook for rubber for this country’s tires. 
This mystery is becoming deeper and 
broader and more important with time. 

One part of the mystery grows from the 
estimated demand for Another 
part concerns the relative merits of types 
of synthetic rubber. A third has to do with 
the possible large-scale tapping of rubber 
trees in Central and South America. Still 


rubber. 








another revolves about the 
supply of rubber. 

Even the experts are bewildered. Yet. 
nothing is more important than that this 
mystery be cleared up. The reason why is 
that on its solution depends the question 
of whether there will be enough rubber for 
all Army and Navy needs, whether cars 
will be requisitioned, whether people will 
be able to get to work, whether a nation 
whose life is built on wheels will be able 
to remain on wheels. 

The whole mystery gets baek to a ques- 
tion of supply and demand. 

On the side of supply. It is officially 
estimated that total new rubber supplies 
in 1942, including synthetic, will be only 
459,000 tons. This is about half as much as 
in 1941. In 1943, these supplies, even if 
production schedules are met, will be only 
436,000 tons. most of which will be syn- 
thetic. In 1944, again if everything works 
out on schedule, supplies of new rubber 
vill reach about 800,000 tons. The saving 
factor in this situation, if there is a saving 
factor, is the stock pile of 700,000 tons 
that was on hand at the beginning of 1942. 
This may be used to piece out supplies 
adequately if the synthetic rubber program 
clicks. 

On the side of demand. Again, these 
are official estimates and they do not in- 
dude an ounce of rubber for any of the 


prospective 











nation’s 30,000,000 passenger cars. On 
that basis, demand in 1942 will be for 
874,000 tons of rubber. In 1943 it will be 
for 1,047,000 tons, and, in 1944, it also 
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will be for 1,047,000 tons. Included is 
rubber for the military forces and lend- 
lease, rubber for essential trucks and rub- 
ber for export to Britain and Canada. 

This means: There is a supply of new 
rubber in sight, if the synthetic rubber 
program works on schedule, of 2,489,000 
tons between now and the start of 1945. 
There is an estimated demand, largely for 
military use and export, of 2,968,000 tons 
for the same period. This is a shortage of 
new rubber amounting to nearly 500,000 
tons without counting any new rubber 
for automobile tires. 

More than that. unless this country’s 
synthetic rubber program is fulfilled com- 
pletelv schedule, 
trouble lies ahead not only for civilians 
but for the American war effort. 

It is here that the mystery and the 


and on exact serious 


argument start. 
Some officials question whether the 


military forces really will need the 400,000 
tons of rubber they ask for 1942 or the 
617,000 tons they ask for 1943 and again 
for 1944. The military forces reply that 





ee & Ewing 
SENATOR REYNOLDS 
No autos for speeders? 


they are the judges of what they will 
need and cannot depend upon any wish- 
ful thinking or upon any estimates that 
outsiders would impose upon them. Their 
responsibility is to the equipment 
needed. 


get 


At the same time, Congressmen are 
becoming They 
aware that it may become necessary to 
take tires away from voters. They also be- 
came aware of speeds, with Senator Reyn- 
olds (Dem.) , of North Carolina, proposing 
to confiscate all cars exceeding a 40-mile- 
an-hour speed limit. This awareness, in 
turn, is stirring a deep interest in synthetic 
rubber in its various forms. Synthetic is 
the major key to the success or failure of 
the American armament program. 


excited. suddenly are 


The status of synthetic rubber develop- 
ment? Bluntly put: It is not good. It is 
behind schedule and falling further be- 
hind schedule. Only three companies, out 
of the many with contracts, are reported 
to be making the progress expected. The 
others, for another, are 
laggard in varying degrees. In some cases 
ground isn’t even broken for new plants. 
In others there is slow motion. 

The situation, briefly, is this: 

Buna-S rubber. This is a type of syn- 
thetic rubber developed by the Germans. 
It is tested by long experience and its 
qualities and shortcomings are known. It 
is the rubber upon which the United States 
is gambling in its synthetic program. That 
program, which now calls for plants capa- 
ble of producing nearly 800,000 tons of 
rubber, includes nearly 700,000 tons of 
Buna-S rubber and 60,000 tons of butyl, 
an American rubber, as well as 40,000 tons 
of neoprene, another American rubber. 

Butadiene. This is the raw material out 
of which synthetic rubber is made. It is 
derived in turn from petroleum or alcohol 
or from natural, petroleum or coal gases. 
Difficulties affecting the synthetic rubber 
program center at the moment in produc- 
tion of butadiene. Those difficulties are 
said not to be yielding to treatment. They 
are described as difficulties of a “manage- 
ment nature.” Unless solved and solved 
soon, there is serious trouble ahead for all 


one reason or 
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users of rubber, including car owners as 
well as military forces and foreign govern 
ments now dependent upon this country 
for rubber. 

The mystery of this situation centers 
around the question of why the White 
House isn’t taking steps to remove the 
kinks from a program that is almost as 
vital to this country’s war effort as that 
of shipping. 

Then there is another rubber situation 
that is a matter of mystery and of argu- 
ment. 

This situation surrounds the 
rubber to be found in this hemisphere. In 
all of the countries from Mexico down to 
Bolivia, rubber trees are growing. There 
are millions, even hundreds of millions of 
these trees. Large numbers were planted 
during and after the last war. These trees 
now are more than 20 years old and re- 
ports from 20 of this Government’s tech- 
nicians in the field suggest that there is 
rubber to be had in large quantities for 
the getting. 

However, it’s here that the trouble starts. 


natural 


To get out this natural rubber requires 
organization. It calls for organization of 
workers. It calls for organization of trans- 
port to get these workers to the ares of 
rubber trees to be tapped, and to get the 
rubber out. It calls for organization of 
health measures and resettlement of large 
numbers of people. The rubber is there. 
but it won’t come out except as this coun- 
try organizes expeditions and goes in to 
bring it out. That, at least, is the consid- 
ered judgment of those working on the 
problem. : 

Thus far, all attention centers on build- 
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—B. F. Goodrich Co. Photo 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER ‘PLANTATION’: Tanks containing butadiene 


‘ 


ing synthetic rubber plants. Little atten- 
tion is being concentrated on the possibil- 
itv of bringing out natural rubber. Argu- 
ment the question of 
whether more energy is required to pro- 


revolves around 
duce a given amount of synthetic rubber. 
whether 
energy is required to exploit the available 
natural rubber. 


everything considered, or more 


Right now the emphasis is upon syn 
thetic, but the argument goes on. 

This argument, and the mystery sur- 
rounding it, both in synthetic rubber de- 
velopment and natural rubber develop- 
ment, ties in with consideration of what is 
going to happen after the present war. 

If buna-S is developed as the primary 
rubber. There then will be immense plants 
on hand for postwar use. But buna is re- 
garded as a high-cost synthetic rubber and 
it may have difficulty holding its own in 
any competition with natural rubber. Also 
the plants now being built will rapidly be- 
obsolete much is being 
learned about rubber production methods 
under the spur of necessity. 

If butyl is not now developed to an im- 
portant extent. This then might be the 
rubber that would sweep the field in post 
war Its 
reported present shortcomings are expected 
to respond to treatment in the laboratories 
and on the testing grounds. Those who 
discount the value of this rubber say that 
today it will serve for tires that make 35 
miles an hour and last 10,000 miles. Some 
officials in the Government claim that 
butyl tires already can do far better than 
that. 

If natural rubber is developed in Latin 


come because 


years. It is a low-cost rubber 





RUBBER CITY: Floating docks in Brazil, ready for jungle flow 


—Charles Perry Weimer 


America. This Government then will bk 
committed to a program of rubber pm- 
duction on a large seale in the nations to 
the south. It will face the necessity of 
this order to 
retain the friendship of the nations ip- 
volved. The result probably would be some 
conflict between the domestic synthetic 
rubber industry and the natural rubber 
industry of Latin America. 

These all are considerations that enter 
into the that are 
having to be made. The issues are the same 
ones that have been involved in all pr- 
grams of expansion of industry for wa 
purposes. They concern the property rights 
that are being built up. They concer 
ownership and control of industries and 
of plant and equipment and of _ patel 
rights once the war ends. 

The present rubber, a 
many informed officials see it, trace back 





maintaining program in 


decisions about rubber 


mysteries of 


to these considerations, among others. 

Of just one thing is there present cer 
tainty. It is this: In the future the United 
States is highly unlikely to permit its 
to be dependent upon a rubber industry 
that is located 10,000 miles away ands 
subject to constant threat. This county 
is heginning now to pay for a policy thi 
encouraged rubber development. on. th 
other side of the world rather than new 
home. 

Officials who are informed of all the fact 
say that, once the mass-production stag 
is reached and once processes are refine! 













it is going to be possible to produce syt 
thetic rubber at a cost of 5 cents a pout 
22 cents 






or less. We’ve been paying 
pound to get natural rubber. 
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Crisis in Trucking: 
Effect of Shortages 


Increasingly Important Role of Industry in 


Prospect of producing a 
standard model. Move to 
end State trade barriers 


The trucking industry, like the railroad 
industry, is up against a crisis. This crisis 
gows from a limited amount of 
equipment at a time when the demand for 
use of trucks for hauling is far larger 
than at any previous period. 

Trucks haul a fifth of the nation’s 
freight. They account for nearly half of 
the marketing of livestock and 
other farm products. They are tied in 
dosely with armament work. They are 
breaking all freight hauling records and 
will continue to break them. Without 
trucks the nation would be in trouble. 

Yet: Trucks for civilian use no longer 
can be made. The supply of 150,000 on 
hand is being doled out, with nine trucks 
sought for every one that can be supplied. 
Tires are scarce and may not be available 
for many trucks—not common carriers— 
now on the road. In the rationing of gaso- 
line, trucks will be favored. 

It is this situation that gives rise to the 
industry's problems. 


new 


many 


But: The trucking industry is in no 
more danger of going out of business than 
is the railroad industry. It. is too impor- 
tant to the war effort. Trucks and rail- 
roads now are carrying the bulk of the 
freight business once hauled by ship, and 
the railroads could not do the job alone. 
One reason why private citizens are being 
denied tires is to insure a supply of rubber 
for the trucks. 

Some sort of standard “victory model” 
truck for commercial use may be made 
later. 

After May 31 trucks will be made only 
for war agencies. 

Supplies on hand. Despite the shortage 
of materials and new equipment, the 
trucking industry has not reached its 
carrying capacity. An over-all shortage of 
trucks has not yet developed, though 
some concerns are overtaxed. The United 
States has more trucks than the rest of 
the world combined—some 5,000,000 com- 
mercial, private and farm vehicles. An all- 
time record number of 650,000 new trucks 
was sold last year. 

But: Frozen stocks of 150,000 are being 
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rationed cautiously. Most of the trucks 
released since rationing went into effect 
in March have gone to war agencies or to 
foreign governments. Present rate of ra- 
tioning is around 9,000 a month. 

Tires and gasoline. The Government's 
synthetic rubber program calls for 165,000 
tons of rubber for civilian in 1944. 
All of this is for trucks and busses, none 
for private automobile owners. (See page 
13.) Rationing of gasoline is not in the 
cards at present for essential trucks. 

Meeting the problems: Trucks will be 
loaded to capacity. Operators will make 


use 





Hauling War Materials 


Trade barriers: States are being asked 
to relax limitations on truck weights and 
sizes and to revise their truck licensing 
systems. Industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment contend that present State regu- 
lations are hampering the free flow of 
highway commerce. Legislation is pending 
in Congress to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix size and 
weight limits instead of the States. In- 
dustry wants Washington to go even 
further and suspend State laws that inter- 
fere with interstate traffic. 

Trucks in wartime. Army and Navy 


—F.S.A. Delano 


TRUCKS: Nine sought for every one that can be supplied 


more efficient use of equipment. Second- 
hand trucks are being bought up, and com- 
panies with little business 
trucks -to other firms. Commercial compa- 
nies are pooling equipment with competi- 
tors. Retail stores are reducing the number 
of deliveries and joining with competitors 
to eliminate duplicate routes. 

Government controls: Limiting — the 
length of truck hauls has been proposed. 
However, Joseph B. Eastman, head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, says this 
would be hard to do wisely, because trucks 
sometimes are more advantageous for long 
hauls than for short. In general, though, 
the Government will attempt to confine 
trucks to short hauls wherever possible. Mr. 
Eastman has ruled that truck operators 
who abuse their tires will get no new ones. 


are leasing 


often rely upon trucks for long hauls when 
they want a job done in a hurry. For 
example: One trucking company is main- 
taining a running schedule of 22 hours in 
delivering airplane engine material to 
East Hartford, Conn., from Cleveland, 
Ohio. To ship by railroad, the manufac- 
turer says, would take five days. Another 
concern cut by 36 hours its regular run- 
ning schedule from New England to San 
Francisco to deliver a shipment of life 
rafts and blankets before a convoy was 
due to sail. 

The outlook: Through conservation of 
equipment, giving careful consideration 
to repairs, loading to capacity and pooling 
trucks, the industry expects to be able to 
perform the job assigned to it for a long 
time to come. 
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Vacations in Wartime— 
Luxury or Aid to Effort? 


Annual Leaves Encouraged by Government, 
Although Staggered Periods Are Favored 


Restrictions on travel 
expected to keep many 
persons close to homes 


Summer vacations promise to be next 
on the Government's rationing list. Many 
families with plenty of time and money 
may find themselves being told by the 
Government when and 
they can go for their accustomed holiday. 
Chances are that 
far from home. 

Principal fact to be faced by American 


whether, where 


they cannot go 


very 


vacationists is that there are not enough 
take them 
from one place to another. The nation’s 
transport system is severely taxed already, 
and in the months ahead more and more 
troops will have to be moved about the 
country; more and more military supplies 
shifted from production centers to shipping 
points and Army camps. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Director of Defense 
Transportation, has announced that re- 
travel are im- 
minent. These restrictions will strike hard- 
est at vacationists. Briefly, the outlook for 
the traveler is this: 


wheels on rail or rubber to 


strictions on passenger 


Automobiles. Use of private cars is to 
be limited severely by gasoline rationing. 
Motorists on the Eastern Seaboard 
not even have enough gasoline to go to 
and from work, let alone take a vacation 
trip or a week-end journey. 

Vacationists entering this area must get 


may 


ration cards themselves at the nearest ra- 
tioning board. As pleasure drivers, they 
will be entitled only to minimum amounts. 
Motorists on business, however, will be 
allowed higher allotments. 

Nationwide gasoline rationing by mid- 
summer is definitely probable. Justification 
for this policy is found in the need to 
conserve rubber. Tires on private cars now 
are being viewed as a national and not a 
private resource, and one that must be 
conserved at all costs. Army authorities are 
urging a complete ban on pleasure driving. 

This foreshadows an end to long auto- 
mobile journeys and a bleak tourist season 
for mountain, seashore and lake 
that have neither rail nor bus connections. 


resorts 


National parks, for example, will be among 
the sufferers. 
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FSA. Post 
. tourists may have to park on lawns 
Railroads. The nation’s railroad sys- 
tems are being streamlined for war rather 
than for comfort. Luxury accommodations, 
like lounge cars, bedroom cars and ordi- 
nary converted to 
coaches, which can carry more passengers. 


sleepers, are being 

Trains are being removed from less-trav- 
eled runs and sent to relieve heavy-traffic 
areas. Fast limiteds are to make more stops 
and thus eliminate the need for so many 
local trains. Branch-line service to small 
towns is to be supplanted by motor busses. 


Excursion trains that once carried hikers, 


enthusiasts and bicyclists  frop 
city to country for a day or a week en 
are being eliminated entirely. 

Busses. Motor lines, already overbyy. 
dened as a result of the gasoline and ryb. 
ber shortage, are being asked to fill the 
breach to be opened by abandoned rail. 
road branch services. In addition, busses 
must be used to transport war workers 


camera 


from suburban homes to plants. and t 
strenzthen city transportation services, 

Prospects are that railroads and by 
lines will have all the traffic they cay 
handle without catering to the whims an 
fancies of Last year, fo 
example, bus traffic totaled 15,000,000,00 
passenger miles and railroad traffic reache 
25,000,000,000 passenger miles. But priy 
ate automobiles accounted for five times 
as much traffic as public systems. Goy 
ernment officials say that public carriers 
cannot make up the deficiency; that fewe; 
travelers is the only answer. 

Travel rations are in the offing. Presen 
plans contemplate priority ratings for es. 
sential travelers, just as ratings are issued 
by many air lines today. The Office of 
Defense Transportation hopes to devise 


vacationists. 


a system that can be administered by rail 
roads and bus companies themselves. 

Priority tickets would be sold to Gov 
ernment officials, war workers and esser- 
tial civilians. Pleasure travelers simply 
would have to wait until space is found 

Vacation spots near large centers of 
population, however, are looking forwar 
to a flourishing season. This is particularly 
true of East and West Coast resorts that 
can be reached by rail or bus. But dim 
outs and other wartime restrictions, sue 
as those limiting night fishing, are making 
these centers less attractive. 

Nevertheless. the Government still «1 
courages vacations. Several officials hav 
publicly stated that vacations are essen 
tial to efficient work, just as furloughs ar 
given to soldiers. 

Vacation customs, liowever, are being 
changed. Government agencies are sprea( 
ing vacation periods through more mont! 
and are not granting so many leaves 
summer. War industries already have bee 
warned that absences must not interfer 
with production and other industries a 
being encouraged to stagger vacations | 
the same extent. 

Travelers also are being urged to beg 
and end their journeys in the middle 
tle week to traffic congestion a 
week ends. Any rationing system that 
adopted probably will extend this practic 

Indications, therefore, are that, while 
vacations will continue this year, vacation 
travel will be more difficult. Many worker 


avoid 


may remain at home—which is what th 


Government would like best. 
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TOWARD SHOWDOWN IN PACIFIC 


Sea-Air Fight Off Australia as First Stage in ‘Battle of Islands’ 


Determination of value 
of carrier vs. land-based 
planes in naval offensive 


The fight at sea off Australia was the 
first stab in what may swiftly become a 
“battle of islands” for control of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The stakes in this clash were 
enormous, involving the fate of Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia, the Indies and 
Japan itself. 

To be pushed toward a decision are 
these issues: 

Can airplanes based on airplane carriers 
operate effectively where an opposing fleet 
can be protected by airplanes based on 
land? Early tally of Japanese losses sug- 
gested that planes from A>erican carriers 
have scored real success in a battle in 
which the Japanese may have had planes 
operating from land. 

Are warships the real answer to the 
problem of an offensive in the Pacific? 
Until now the United States Navy has 
operated with limited success in an offen- 
sive way against Japan. The Japanese. 
depending more on airplanes operated 
from land, have moved steadily ahead 
after their surprise attack with carrier- 
based planes directed at Hawaii. The war- 
ship has yet to prove itself in this war 
when operating within range of airplanes 
based upon shore. 

Can Japan be dislodged. from her strong 
position in the islands that cut for 2,000 
miles across the center of the Pacific 
Ocean? Military men are sure that she 
can be. The details of the latest battle 
are expected to tell whether that dislodg- 
ing can be done by direct assault or 
whether it will have to be done through 
the use of a greater concentration of air 
power than plans had called: for. 

Out of the fighting in the Pacific will 
come a verdict that may force a reap- 
praisal of the huge American naval build- 
ing program. Out of that fighting, too, may 
come an answer to the question of whether 
air power advocates are right in their con- 
tention that future wars between great 
powers will be fought not between navies 
but mainly between fleets of land-based 
planes, with w arships and aircraft carriers 
playing a secondary role. 

Japan, in the decisive engagements of 
the war, keeps moving on land and from 
one triumph to another. 

In the Philippines. American resistance, 
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except for isolated units, ended with the 
fall of the island of Corregidor. The fall of 
this island not only added to the losses 
of important units of American troops and 
naval forces, but it opened Manila Bay to 
the Japanese. 

In Burma. The Japanese won a complete 
victory and the British and Americans suf- 
fered another disaster. With Burma gone, 
all access to China, except by airplane or 
elephant trail ended. Japanese troops raced 
up the Burma Road. However, they were 
stopped and are a long way from China’s 
new capital at Chungking. 

In China. The Chinese now look to the 
air as the one avenue of supply from the 
outside world. Chinese armies, lacking 
everything except small arms and a few 
machine guns, promised to continue to 
hold large armies of Japan within China. 


quests or in holding what they’ve got, 
grows more difficult. 

Then, on the other side of the world. 

In Britain. Air war against German-oc- 
cupied territory and against Germany her- 
self is being stepped up. The British prom- 
ise that this air offensive will continue 
with no letup. They are aiming to forestall 
any German attempt at invasion of the 
British Isles and at cutting down German 
war efficiency. 

In| Madagascar. The British Com- 
mandos, with American moral backing, oc- 
cupied this highly important French is- 
land. Madagascar, together with Ceylon, 
dominates the Indian Ocean, and domi- 
nance of that ocean governs ability to 
deliver war goods to British troops in the 
Mediterranean area and in the Middle 
Exst. For the first time in this war the 


COMMANDOS IN TRAINING: Practice makes perfect 
They went from an English garden to Madagascar 


In India. The British announce them- 
selves to be prepared for any attack that 
Japan may launch. Greatest interest cen- 
ters in the island of Ceylon off the tip of 
India. Ceylon is a source of nearly 100,- 
000 tons of rubber annually and of other 
valuable raw materials. Its defense, for 
this reason and for the reason that it pro- 
vides a naval base, is highly important. 

Thus: The Japanese area of control is 
still most extensive, but the problem 
they face, either in extending their con- 


British and Americans moved first and 
successfully to take territory. 

In Russia. The front is static. There's 
a marshalling of forces for what officials 
here expect to be the decisive battle of 
this whole war. Odds are laid by U.S. offi- 
cials on the ability of Russians to hold. 

In Japan. There is cold calculation of 
the next moves. Those moves will depend 
in part on what really happened to Japa- 
nese forces when they met the Americans 
off Australia. 
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LONG-RANGE AIR FLEETS: 
ALLIED SHIPPING SOLUTION? 


Use of Flying Freighters Studied as Supplement to Sea-Going Vessels 


Need for greater speed 
in delivery of supplies 
to meet swift tempo of war 


Vast fleets of cargo-carrying airplanes 
may be this country’s answer to some of 
the difficult supply problems of this war. 
In the intensive search for means of sup- 
ply that can bridge barriers of time and 
distance, and operate beyond reach of 
enemy ground troops and submarines, the 
U.S. is studying the use of fast transport 
airplanes. Insistent voices in this and other 
countries are saying that quickly, and on 
the biggest possible scale, the Allied supply 
lines should take to tiie air. 

Thus far, main Allied reliance is on the 
slow-moving surface ship, with these 
known results: In the South Pacific, too 
little war material, too late to save the 
Allied forces from a series of disastrous 
defeats; in the Atlantic, continued heavy 
losses of lives, shipping and supplies; in 
Asia, isolation of one of America’s most 
important allies, China, by cutting of the 
Burma Road; in America, official admis- 
sion that, despite the biggest shipbuilding 
program in history, ocean shipping remains 
this country’s worst war shortage. 

The Axis attacks on Allied supply lines 
are striking at the heart of President 
Roosevelt’s whole program of winning the 
war by arming the United Nations. The 
problem of supply is emerging as the cen- 
tral problem of winning the war. 

Events and the pressure of worldwide 
appeals for more and more help from 
America are pushing this question to the 
center of attention: What are the practi- 
cal chances of meeting the Axis menace by 
creating a vast aerial transport system? 

Back of this question is a vision of tre- 
mendous expansion of the existing facili- 
ties for shipping of cargo by air. Huge air 
freighters would be built by the thousands. 
The airplane would become a flying freight 
car, an aerial truck, and a cargo vessel 
on wings. Not merely by hundreds, but 
by thousands, the flying freighters would 
span oceans, and a network of air lines 
with thickening air traffic would link all 
the United Nations in an_ increasingly 
effective military union. The crews of the 
air transports could avoid Axis ground 
troops and submarines. And, when flying 
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over hostile territory, cargo fleets when 
necessary could defend themselves or be 
convoyed by long-range fighter planes. 

Such is the picture drawn by _ propo- 
nents of huge expansion of aerial trans- 
port. This they think is the way to defeat 
the Axis assaults on Allied supply lines. 
This, with the wider use of air power all 
along the line, is represented as an effec- 
tive way to win the war. 

The problem, in more detail: 

Plane versus ship. The cargo airplane 
and the cargo vessel have names that 
sound similar to the layman, and have 
the same general job of carrying things 
from place to place. But in reality their 
functions and attributes are far different. 

The pixne has speed. The vessel has 
capacity. As for speed, the 200-mile-an- 
hour transport plane can span an ocean 
before the 10-mile-an-hour freighter has 
plodded down an estuary and headed out 
to sea. The 12,000-mile voyage across the 
South Atlantic and around the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Red Sea takes the 
ordinary freighter two months. Within 
little more than two days, the transport 
plane starting from the same point, can 
reach the same destination. The chug- 
ging freighter is an easy mark not only 
for submarines, but for bomber and _tor- 
pedo planes. Outside the range of con- 
centrations of hostile land-based planes, 
the transport airplanes are no easy quarry 
for interception by air. Not one Ameri- 
can bomber among all the numbers flown 
from the U.S. to Britain ever has been 
shot down en route, although as many as 
25 have made the flight in a single day. 

But the question is how far the cargo- 
carrying airplane can relieve the hard- 
pressed Allies of their dependence upon 
slow-going freighters. What are the 
chances of the cargo plane in a straight- 
out competition with the merchant vessel 
for war cargo? The great limitation of the 
plane is its far smaller capacity. 

The German Junkers transport plane 
that helped Hitler extend his grip country 
by country around Europe has a cargo ca- 
pacity: of 54% tons. Nowadays this would 
not be considered much of a load. Ten-ton 
capacity is becoming ordinary. Twenty 
tons would be readily practicable. The 
famous big Douglas B-19, which is being 
used in a series of highly valuable experi- 





ments, can carry 40 tons 7,000 miles. Ty 
Martin flying ship Mars is just as big an 
just as capable of freight carrying. Expert 
judgment is that it is perfectly feasible to 
build a plane that could carry 80 tons of 
freight to Europe at 300 miles an hour. 

A slow freighter is lucky to make three 
round trips to the Red Sea from the Atlan. 
tic ports in a year. A transport plane might 
make 50 trips. Yet the plodding freighter 
carries 5,000 tons or more each trip, and 
perhaps 15,000 to 20,000 tons in a year 
Even the big Douglas B-19 would onk 
manage 2,000 tons for the 12-month period 
and a fleet of 8 or 10 of the big air trans. 
ports still to be built would be nee:ed to 
equal the cargo deliveries of this one slow 
freighter. For the bigger vessels and tis 
with a speed of 18 knots instead of 10, 
the disparity would be even greater. In 
fact, a fleet of 1,000 of the big B-19s might 
be required to do the work of a mixed fleet 
of 100 of these two types of freighters. 

It is true that, if the United States 
turns out 185,000 airplanes in two years, 
just a normal proportion of transports 
would mean many times 1.099 of this 
type of plane. But they would scarcely 
be of B-19 size. Even so, the job of mov- 
ing this nation’s cargo in this war would 
become almost astronomical if considered 
in terms of shifting the entire transport 
to the skies. In cost and construction, the 
project would be prohibitive. No possibil- 
ity is in sight of the airplane assuming all 
of the job done by a thousand ships mov- 
ing millions of tons of cargo. 

Plane plus ship. Then does this rule out 
the need for vast expansion of aerial 
transport? Not at all, in the official view 
The cargo plane has great potentiality for 
increased use in wartime, and the United 
Nations are said to be face to face right 
now with a need for a large-scale expan- 
sion of air transport. The transport plane 
would take over certain of the surface 
ship’s jobs that it can do better. It would 
be an addition to and not a_ substitute 
for the merchant ship. Every one of these 
ships now built and building will b 
needed in the task of waging worldwide 
war. Yet here are some ways in which 
the transport plane would prove a P© 
tent partner of the surface ship: 

First, toctical. If and when the Allies 
establish a second front against Hitler 
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across the English Channel, large fleets of 
transport planes will become vital. In such 
circumstances, they could be operated in 
waves In a continuous shuttle service, 
once the Allies got mastery of the air 
overhead. Hitler showed the way in mov- 
ing two divisions into Norway, and in 
smothering Crete with men coming down 
in transports, gliders and parachutes. 

Second, emergency. When time is 
priceless, and where all surface lines of 
supply are blocked, the transport plane 
has tremendous value. Officers can be 
shuttled to critical areas. The Phil Sheri- 
dan rides of this war are in planes. In a 
pinch, planes can be used for heavy freight 
movements. In the case of China, trans- 
port planes can be used to crack the Japa- 
nese blockade, and to keep supplies mov- 
ing to the Chinese. Light and even medium 
artillery, jeeps. ammunition and even 
small tanks might be moved by air in such 
an emergency as China’s plight now pre- 
sents. 

Third, air supply. The 10-mile-an-hour 
freighter is just too slow to supply the 
planes that go into battle at 300 miles an 
hour. The swift fighters and bombers 
quicken the tempo of war. They need a 
fast type of transport, capable of keeping 
up with the airplane’s pace. The transport 
planes can take over a large part of the 
job of carrying the parts, crews, lubricants. 
tools, bombs and fuel to the fighters. 

Fourth, precious and highly concen- 
trated cargo, such as tools, fabrics, medi- 
cines, small arms, and the ammunition for 
them can be shipped far more extensively. 
This means more of the typical plane 
cargo could be carried by air if fleets were 
enlarged. 

A final question is whether this country 
is going to make fullest possible use of the 
opportunity to expand air transport. Cer- 
tainly, there are important beginnings. Air- 
ways, with airfields built, reach over one 
ocean to Australia. and over the other to 
Britain, and on the south through the 
Caribbean to South America, to Africa, to 
the Near East. to India and to China. 
Giant two-engine “troopships of the sky.” 
and a companion plane made of wood and 
plastics, are being built in numbers for the 
Army. One-fourth of the commercial trans- 
port ships have been taken over. The Navy 
has an air transport service of its own. 

But all these steps would be merely a 
starter compared to the vast development 
of air transport urged by some. The Office 
for Emergency Management’s airplane pro- 
duction summary on January 4 made no 
mention of any transport plane expansion 
program. Considerable expansion, how- 
ever, is revealed by the Army. But if this 
expansion is to be on a grand scale, that 
fact is a military secret. 
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—U.S. Signal Corps from Acme 
BLITZ BICYCLES: Now being used extensively in our streamlined Army as it prepares 
to be airfreighted to far-distant battlefronts, improving on the... . 





—Wide World 
NAZI PATTERN: In which Germany proved value of air transport in battle for Crete 
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Spotting Targets for Bombers: 


One Job of Economic War Board 
Task of Feeding Information to Men Who Map Military Strategy 


Preparing to set up local 
administrations in countries 
occupied by Allied forces 


The Board of Economic Warfare, ele- 
ment of mystery among the war agencies, 
is still fighting for a place to stand. It was 
created to fight the battle for raw mate- 
rials, wherever they may be found, and 
has just been given more power to put into 
that task. Behind those words, it is doing a 
job that spans the whole distance from the 
mines and wild rubber forests to the bomb- 
ing front and beyond. 

It passes on exports to foreign nations. 
It tracks down raw materials all over the 
world. It picks targets for bombers. And it 
is co-operating with the military agencies 
in recruiting the experts who will move 
into occupied territory behind the Army 
to take over and straighten out the mess 
the Axis leaves. 

Its men piece together production fig- 
ures and decide what Axis plants will hurt 
the enemy most if bombed. Behind the 
storming of Madagascar lay a twofold ob- 
jective: The French island was needed to 
guard military lines of supply. And it is 
an important source of mica and graphite. 
both needed for the United Nations’ out- 
put of weapons and oil. Long ago, BEW 
drew up a report on the importance of 
Madagascar to the Allies. 

Daily, the office of economic warfare 
analysis in Milo Perkins’s BEW combs 
through the new bits of information turned 
up by its own intelligence unit, by the ex- 
perts of its divisions, by other sections of 
BEW and by other Government agencies. 
These cover enemy plant locations, their 
output, indicate enemy material 
shortages may lie, show where a batch of 


where 


bombs would do the most harm. 

These reports go to the Joint Intelligence 
Committee and the Joint Strategy Board. 
which work with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in mapping the military and naval plans 
for the war. They put up to BEW the 
through 
analysis what plants and industries are 
most essential to the enemy’s war effort, 
which should be knocked out first, and 
which are most vulnerable to air attack. 

How does it get this information? It 
has two chief sources. One is through 


problem of learning economic 
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\merican businessmen and engineers who 
had foreign affiliations before the war and 
who, in many cases, helped to plan or 
build the plants that now are to be 
bombed. Another is from missionaries and 
travelers who have lived in enemy countries. 

Working at the job of Acting Chief of 
the Division of Economic Intelligence is 
Fowler Hamilton, who used to track down 


ish representative, and back to 
Britain through the same channel. 

How to handle enemy territory that is 
taken over provides BEW with another 
tough problem. The Army is working out 
its own plans for a military administra- 
tion which involves the re-establishment of 
facilities and services needed by the fight- 
ing forces. This will cover the repair of 


goes 





cartel problems for the Department of 
Justice and who knows as much about 
the foreign affiliations of American busi- 
nesses as any person in Washington. He 
knows where to find men who helped 
build refineries in Rumanian oil fields, 
men who know where the refineries are 
and how much oil they will produce. 
American engineers helped build many 
of the power plants now in Axis-controlled 
areas, supervised the construction of air- 
ports and harbor facilities, built railroad 
terminals, bridges and other installations, 
know exactly where are the vital points. 
In some cases, they have shown up with 
blueprints of targets in Europe and Asia. 
Close relations are maintained with the 
British Ministry of Warfare. A constant 
flow of information comes into the Wash- 
ington office through Noel Hall, the Brit- 
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MILO PERKINS: His men piece together the enemy’‘s production secrets . . . 


transport and communications 
provision of adequate water and food sup- 
plies, recruiting of labor for military con- 
struction work. The Army will have all 
sorts of engineers and technical men to 
handle this. But upon BEW will fall th 
job of reorganizing the economy of the 
area that is taken over, the task of rehabili- 
tating the civilian population. 

For this job, it is working out an auxill- 
ary to the Army corps of experts. It will 
help to establish local administration, ar- 
range for food and medicine for civilians. 
work out details of currency and exchange 
and the control and management of banks, 
resume civilian supplies and services, star! 
agriculture and industry to moving again 

To help in the rehabilitation of the oc- 
cupied countries by United Nations, BEW 
will draw technical experts with foreign 


systems, 
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experience from private American firms, 





from American educational and technical 
establishments abroad, and from American 
religious and charitable organizations. It 
will enlist American citizens of foreign 
birth as agents, linguists and local admin- 
istrators. 

BEW has had more troubles than just 
those inherent in the job it is trying to 
do. Its functions collide with those of 
older Government departments. It was 
created to short-cut red tape, but often 
has had to go around in spite of the 
willingness of Mr. Perkins to fight. Though 
Mr. Perkins as Executive Director is ac 
tive boss of the agency, a board stands 
above him. Its composition is a clue to 
the complex nature of its problems. 

Its chairman is Vice President Wallace 


The members are heads of the State. 
Treasury, War, Navy, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Justice Departments and the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
This make-up was designed ‘to clear de- 
cisions through these departments, insure 
co-operation. The Secretary of Commerce 
speaks also for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Nevertheless, loans for projects to 
develop raw materials came more slowly 
from that agency than many officials 
thought necessary. 

President Roosevelt in mid-April issued 





an order giving BEW more leeway, en- 
abling it to finance a complete project for 
producing strategic materials and to ar- 
range for their transportation. The Board 
could send abroad technical, engineering 
and economic representatives to hurry 
such projects through. 
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Its first collision under the order was 
with the State Department. And this 
occurred not from any action the Board 
had taken but because the executive order 
designed to clarify the powers of the 
agency had been loosely drawn. Depart- 
ment officials feared that the order might 
be interpreted in the future as meaning 
that BEW was free to negotiate on its 
own with foreign powers. Secretary Hull 
had a talk with Mr. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent made it clear that those powers re- 
mained with the Department and said the 
order would be clarified again. 

The new imports division of BEW was 
involved in this problem. It had found a 
source of rubber in Mexico, vast numbers 
of trees growing wild in the forests, which 
it wanted to tap. Higher prices had failed 
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... Showing Allied bombers where their ‘‘eggs’’ will do most harm to Axis war effort 


to get the rubber out of the woods. BEW 
wanted to go down and organize crews. 
Who would handle the negotiations, BEW 
or the State Department? The decision 
prompt and the line of the 
powers given the State Department by 
statute. The Department would work out 
the agreement with Mexico and BEW 
would be free to go ahead. 

The imports division works closely with 
the War Production Board. WPB tells 
BEW how much and what kinds of ma- 
terials are needed by manufacturers. If 
the raw materials are plentiful, the pro- 
curement branch does the buying through 
routine channels. If they are scarce, such 
as fibers or rubber or tin, the develop- 
ments branch of the office of imports 
tackles the problem. 

The latter branch has sent engineers, 


was down 


technicians and businessmen hunting in 
many a foreign land for the materials 
needed. The State Department handles 
the diplomatic problems involved. If the 
problem concerns factories, the indus- 
trial engineering branch will help local 
corporations expand their mining or farm- 
ing operations, supplying either money or 
technical advice. The hunt for fibers to 
take the place of manila hemp is going 
on in Brazil. Rubber is being sought in 
many South and Central American coun 
tries. 

Exports are being fed out cautiously 
to Allied and neutral countries through 
an export control division which already 
has a blacklist of 200,000 names of firms 
and individuals who may not get goods. 
Enemy agents still try to circumvent the 
blacklist and licensing arrangement, and 
sometimes do, but the leakage is small. 

Friendly South and Central American 
republics are getting from the United 
States not only goods that are plentiful 
here, but such rare things as automobiles, 
trucks, tires, medicines and chemicals. All 
goods go out under licenses, of which 
about 8,000 a day are issued. 

Milo Perkins, operating boss of BEW, 
sees eye to eye with Chairman Wallace. 
Mr. Perkins, Wisconsin born, was in the 
burlap bag business at Houston, Texas, 
and doing well at it when the New Deal 
came in. He couldn’t figure out in his own 
mind why men and women went hungry 
in a rich nation and wrote a piece about it 
for a magazine. Mr. Wallace wrote a piece 
about the same time. Their ideas clicked 
Mr. Perkins wrote Mr. Wallace a letter, 
came to Washington and talked with him, 
got himself hired at a great deal less than 
he was making. 

He wound up running the Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., and worked out the stamp 
plan for distributing surplus goods to the 
needy. Now he believes goods will win the 
war; but he has a son in the 
corps trying another way. Mr. 


naval air 

Perkins 
lives in a Maryland suburb, is studying 
Spanish, reads much, is a good speaker 
and to throw 
Vice President. 

Around him is a versatile staff. A few 
came from the Agriculture Department 
and the Farm Security Administration 
Most were picked for special jobs. They 
are newspapermen, lawyers, importers, oil 
men, farm experts, engineers, foreign pol- 
icy experts, South American experts, a 
batch of Army officers. They are of all 
trades and creeds, among them social up- 
lifters and hard-boiled businessmen. One 
is a practicing Mohammedan. Another or- 
ganized the American Eagle Squadron in 
England. Here they fight the war with fig- 
ures and blueprints and map. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

; GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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We THANK YOU! a 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The circulation of The United States News has just 
crossed the 200,000 mark. 

This is good news for those of us who work on the 
magazine from week to week but we thought our 
readers should know it, too, because you have made it 
possible. 

Recently we have been given proof of your coopera- 
tion in a tangible way. We sent a survey questionnaire 
to every tenth name on our subscriber list, asking a 
number of questions to enable us to measure the ex- 
tent of reader interest. The response was excellent and 
it indicates that an average of three persons see each 
copy of The United States News every week, making 
a total reader group of approximately 600,000. 

We received much valuable data from the survey 
which will guide us in the future. There is no doubt, 
for instance, that our readers are watching national af- 
fairs closely—ninety per cent of those responding to the 
questionnaire said they read our magazine regularly. 

There is evidence, too, that our readers are constant- 
ly telling their friends about the articles in The United 
States News. We owe our increased circulation pri- 
marily to our readers. So we thank you for your coop- 
eration and loyalty. 

Our readers have grown in number since the day, 
nine years ago this week, when we issued The United 
States News for the first time. We took over then 
about 15,000 circulation from a predecessor publica- 
tion, The United States Daily, and gradually over the 
years we reached on January 1, 1940, a weekly circula- 
tion of 87,000. It was on that date—a little more than 
two years ago—when, without altering the news or 
editorial contents, The United States News changed 
from a newspaper to a magazine format. Our circula- 
tion rose to 130,000 on January 1, 1941, and it stood at 
160,000 on January 1, 1942. It has now gone to 203,000 
and is growing rapidly. 


OUR NEWS GOAL: Many of you are newcomers in 
UNBIASED PICTURE our reader family. Possibly you 
OF U.S. SCENE are unaware of the efforts we 
have made to present the news 
objectively through the depression years and into the 
war years. This—our ninth anniversary—seems a good 
time to restate our objectives. 
The staff of The United States News is composed 
of editors and writers who have had a long experience 
in reporting national news. Each member is given 
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only the most general instructions—he is to write th 
news as he sees it without regard to what the editor; 
page may say or what any party politician or off 
holder may seek to prejudice him to say. The ney 
columns are an attempt to present a balanced pic 
of what is happening in the national scene without ang (eful 
conscious effort to influence the reader one way og? Ve ° 
another. to an € 
enemy 
EDITORIAL AIM: — The editor who writes this pagq hap 
VIEWS ON POLICY, does not write any of the artickeg™™Y 
NOT ON PERSONS which appear elsewhere in th ppeet < 
magazine. The editorials are tha" 
expression of the editor’s own viewpoint. of the 

The policy of the editorial page since 1933 has beef" thorc 
one of consistent support of the foreign policy of Presi On t 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull. On d pores 
mestic affairs the editorials have been critical of thy” d tt 
socialistic trends in the New Deal, particularly the un and by 
warranted use of Government funds to impair our sys pang 
tem of private enterprise and initiative. wae 

Looking back over the years, we have tried to maka" ‘ 
our criticisms of the Administration impersonal. 0b laborat 
servers now and then have attempted to read intoo we 
editorials a personal bias of some kind. This is mis % 
taken. Thus, for the President himself we have a per c 
sonal regard which began way back in the years of th he 
Wilson Administration when we knew him as As stagger 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. We have questioned th perhap 
wisdom of many of his policies and acts and shall con — 
tinue to do so when we think they are mistaken, bu 
we never have shared the hate-Roosevelt viewpoint 0 
the extremists. We merely attribute to him the cus) 
tomary virtues and failings of men entrusted wi 
political power. 

We happen to believe that the New Deal is guide SPIRITL 
too much by zealots and that it is one of the weak NH 
nesses of Mr. Roosevelt that he cannot perceive th 
way he is often victimized by selfish men and bigot EBUIL 
who endeavor to use public power to accomplish tt 
sults that are at variance with the American spirit an 
the American tradition. His, of course, is the offic 
responsibility for accepting their advice, and that 
why our editorials so often point to the President %,, Ida 
responsible for many of those acts of demagoguery 9 7)... 
national policy which have produced internal cleavaByie, 4, 
and a bitter class war among our citizens. 

Today there is a disposition to temper criticism |é 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will foie e% 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


P (adel AL 
VOLTAIRE pst 
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“ite thgit be misused by the enemy as a means of promoting 
ditori widespread discord. We shall not abate our convic- 
r offi tions, but there may be good reason to be circumspect 
with criticism of military effort during wartime. There 
i on the other hand, another view which deserves 
careful thought, namely, that by criticism we can im- 
prove our national efficiency and help to bring the war 
to an earlier close even though for a brief interval the 
enemy might derive some comfort from such criticism. 
. Unhappily, the greatest amount of comfort given the 
article my thus far has been the Pearl Harbor defeat which 
in thqupset our entire Pacific strategy. In due time the 
are tha tary of the impact of that mistake on the course 
of the war will be fully known, and we can debate 
otal thoroughly. . . 
On the subject of foreign policy, the writer of these 
ditorials acquired his convictions by observing at first 
nand the governmental process in the first World War 
and by attendance at the Paris Peace Conference. A 
strong believer then in the League of Nations as an 
instrument of international policy, this writer has 
o maker deviated from the idea that international col- 
‘al. Ob laboration is necessary—that the principle is all-im- 
portant and that free nations can be depended upon 
0 find the right formula for such organization of the 
e ape world when the present war is over. 
odtl The problems of the post-war world already seem 
As staggering as we think about them. Too much thought 
eit perhaps is being given to these theoretical after-the- 
‘all conf" contingencies. Perhaps our war effort would be 
a further along if New Dealers were not thinking so 
point d much in terms of social gains and social values or votes 
te ta and political power, and if the anti-New Dealers were 
we with so much concerned with the material aspects of 
iat production and after-the-war debacles. 
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s guided SPIRITUAL VALUES Maybe all of us would be better 


‘an N HELP US able to help in the war if we 
d bigot EBUILD WORLD could lean more heavily on 
Jish te. spiritual rather than material 
pis’ pillars. The cause of freedom for which we are fight- 
~ g is close to the cause of righteousness itself, and if 
ee | his generation is to continue to display indifference to 
d tha PPiritual values we cannot hope to reconstruct the 
sident orig along decent lines. 

a The road is not easy. All of us make mistakes and, 


"Brith the best of intentions, often allow our hates and 


cism Id bur prejudices to get the better of us. But this need 





A message of appreciation and a chat with the readers of 
his magazine on the occasion of our ninth anniversary— 
A restatement of editorial policies and objectives. 


not discourage us from trying to reach the goal of fair- 
ness and tolerance and unselfishness which we know 
in our hearts is the right goal even though we dislike 
to admit our shortcomings. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF ENLIGHTENED 
PUBLIC OPINION 


We who make The United States 
News from week to week are try- 
ing to serve you with the news 
and to analyze trends as con- 
scientiously as we can. If we are wrong, events will 
tell, and your letters will clearly remind us of our mis- 
takes. We like to hear from our readers. It helps us to 
know what the collective judgment of the nation hap- 
pens to be. For we think the 200,000 subscribers of The 
United States News represent an opinion-forming 
group of major importance to the nation. We know 
that your daily contacts are many and that the copies 
of The United States News which you have advised us 
you are showing to other persons are helping to fulfill 
the advice given in Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and which we have printed at the top of this page for 
many years, namely, that “in proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

The author of this weekly page has been writing 
about national affairs ever since he came to Washing- 
ton more than thirty-one years ago. Through those 
years there has been many an opportunity to become 
cynical about democracy and about our form of gov- 
ernment, to be discouraged by the selfishness of poli- 
ticians and the greed of vested interests, whether they 
emanate from the ranks of so-called conservatives or 
so-called liberals. But the writer has never lost his 
faith in representative government—in fact, today be- 
lieves more in its efficacy and in its essential usefulness 
to our American people than ever before. 

The American spirit of freedom has not been im- 
paired simply because selfish men have risen to chal- 
lenge it both inside and outside of our country. The 
American spirit is merely going through the crucible of 
human sacrifice now, and, when it emerges from this 
war, it will prove to the whole world that our national 
policy is not best served by any particular ism or 
ideology. It is best served, we shall find, by the prac- 
tical requirements of common sense, a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind, and a recognition of the 
basic principle that government must derive its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 




















amd Com of Watronal Issues. 


PRESIDENT’S FARM PRICE PLAN: 
APPROVAL BY MAJORITY OF PRESS 


The congressional farm bloc is criti- 
cized by a majority of commenting edi- 
tors for its opposition to President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion that ceilings on farm 
prices be permitted as low as parity in- 
stead of 110 per cent of parity. 

The editors question whether the bloc’s 
action represents the views of most farm- 
ers. Doubting the wisdom of continuing 
the present plan, they contend that con- 
trol of all price factors is necessary if 
inflation is to be A minority, 
however, believe that, with the need for 
increased farm production, farmers should 
be given every possible incentive. 

According to the Providence (R. IL.) 
Journal (Ind.), the congressional farm 
bloc does not represent a majority of the 
nation’s farmers when it opposes the 100 
per cent parity plan, but “speaks for lit- 
tle more than itself.” In a similar vein, 
the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.), which 
describes the attitude as one of 
“disgusting selfishness,” warns that, if its 
maneuvers succeed, “the whole program 
of price control will be endangered.” 

“It is high time,” adds the Record, 
“that farmers, who have never failed to re- 
spond patriotically in former crises, recog- 
nize this fact and rid themselves of leaders 
who are set upon promoting their own in- 
terests at the expense of the nation.” 

“The American farmer desperately needs 
protection against the politicians of the 
farm bloc,” says the St. Louis Star-Times 
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Brown in New York Herald-Tribune 
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THE WAR COMES CLOSER 


(Ind.), charging that “the. politicians’ 
stand is menacing to the future welfare of 
agriculture and inflicts on the farmer an 
undeserved reputation for selfishness.” 
“The farm bloc asks more in war than 
in peacetime,” notes the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind. Dem.) , adding that “parity is all the 
farm bloc has asked in the prewar years.” 
The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.), however, finds it “natural” that 
the farm and labor blocs should ask for 
higher wages and better prices, but ob- 
serves: “The people in Washington cer- 
tainly will experience profound difficulty 


Herblock in Gary Post-Tribune 
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IT’S EVERYBODY'S JOB 


in fitting higher farm prices and higher 
wages into an anti-inflation picture even 
though we are on the eve of congressional 
elections. The sacrifices must be universal 
to be successful; measures that hit one 
party but fail to reach the other simply 
won't get us anywhere.” 

Voicing support for the position taken 
by the farm bloc, the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph (Dem.) “Let us hope that 
Congress stands firm on this proposition 
at least. Somebody has got to take the 
longer view and realize that the farming 
interests will be in a serious situation if 
these constant attacks are successful.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
argues that farmers already are on a 99 
per cent parity level because U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures show that, 
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“by the middle of April, the gene 
of prices received by farmers for goods 
offered for sale had risen 50 per cent 
above the 1909-1914 parity level, while 
prices paid by farmers for goods they 
bought stood 51 per cent above parity a 
levels.” The Post concludes: “There #° 
neither reason nor excuse for preventing fournal 
the authorities from exercising effective oun 
control over the prices of those fam aes 
products that have not already soared ald | 
above parity figures, once considered 4 
remote goal of endeavor.” 
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“The question of what is a fair price fo] The 
farm products necessarily must vary witll doubts 
costs of production,” maintains the Billing 
(Mont.) Gazette (Ind.), which reports 
that man-power scarcity, together with 
the rush for high wages being offered iv 
munitions making, already has been 

flected in rising costs of local farm opera 
tions. “Possibly high incomes, time and 4 
half and double time make for increasel 
zeal on the part of the worker,” suggests 
the Gazette, adding: “If that is the cast 
in industry, why not allow it to operate 
for the betterment of farm income at qf 
time when we are repeating such slogans 
as ‘Food Will Win the War’?” 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Rep.), calling attention to the fact that 
adoption of President Roosevelt’s pro 
would require congressional action, adds 
“And there is the rub.” 

“If the majority of Congressmen,” dé 
clares the Press-Telegram, “fear anything 
more than organized labor, it is the fang 
vote. Time and again they have proved 
their willingness to take any orders from 
the farm bloc and they are likely to do | 
again, in spite of the great emergency. 
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‘{Editors’ Reaction 
iTo Profits Tax 


The excess-profits tax schedule approved 
‘Eby the House Ways and Means Committee 
is considered by most commenting news- 
as more desirable than that pro- 
by the Administration. The House 
program calls for a 94 per cent excess- 
=~ profits tax, with normal income tax and 
ifurtaxes totaling 40 per cent, while the 
Administration had asked for a 75 per 
cent excess-profits tax and a 55 per cent 
income and surtax. 

Newspapers agree that the Committee- 
spproved rates, the highest ever proposed 
in the United States, will do much to take 
the profits out of war, though they predict 
that it will bring hardships to small cor- 
porations. Many editors maintain that the 
6 per cent profit to be retained by cor- 
prations is not enough to encourage 
eficiency of operation. 

“There can be little quarrel with the 
principle that as much as possible of earn- 
due to the war should be used to 
ce it,” says the New York Wall Street 
ral (Ind.), which assumes that the 
tax rate agreed upon was based on the 
Committee’s estimate of “just how much 
could be plucked without killing the 
goose,” adding: “Whether this estimate is 
correct or not, we do not pretend to say.” 
The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
doubts that the 6 per cent of war profits 
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THE REASON FOR THE SLIDE 


to be retained by corporations will be 
sufficient to serve as an “efficiency in- 
centive.” “For every dollar that a corpora- 
tion saved by efficient management,” de- 
clares the Times, “it would really save on 
net balance only 6 cents. For every dollar 
spent in hiring needless men, it would be 
wasting, of its own money, only 6 cents.” 
But the Times contends that the twe ob- 
jectives of preventing inflation caused by 
“swollen corporate earnings” and encourag- 
ing efficient management might be accom- 
plished if Government would take 100 per 
cent of the war profits and agree to retunn 
25 per cent of the total sum after the war. 

Effects of a 100 per cent profits tax in 
Great Britain are described by the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.) as “pe- 
nalizing economy and efficiency,” and that 
paper suggests that similar results may 
follow the 94 per cent tax proposed for 
the United States. However, the Herald 
Tribune holds that the corporate tax setup 
recommended by the Ways and Means 
Committee is “distinctly sounder, more 
equitable and more forthright than the 
Administration’s own proposals.” 

Observing that “no system of taxation 
has ever been devised that dealt fairly 
with all taxpayers,” the Hollywood (Calif.) 
Citizen News (Ind.) argues that “taking 
94 per cent of all excess profits would take 
away all incentive so far as most corpora- 
tions are concerned.” However, it con- 
tends that the Committee proposal “would 
certainly eliminate all contentions that 
there are any corporations making any 
money out of the war.” 

Like many other newspapers, the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Ind.) pre- 


fers the House Committee’s plan to that 
of the Treasury because it “does not go 
nearly as far in boosting income taxes 
upon corporations whose earning powers 
are cut by the war.” In the opinion of 
the Journal of Commerce, the House pro- 
posal calling for 40 per cent income and 
surtax as compared with the 55 per cent 
in the Treasury plan makes it the more 
desirable for the financial strength and 
investment position of public utilities, 
banks and many consumer goods enter- 
prises. 

Several editors mention the difficulties 
that will confront corporations obligated 
to pay off their debts. Hardships are fore- 
seen for small companies by the Yakima 
(Wash.) Daily Republic (Ind.) if such 
heavy taxes are imposed. “We had hoped,” 
says the Daily.Republic, that the excess- 
profits levy would be on a graduated 
scale, bearing heaviest on the largest en- 
terprises and tapering off gradually down 
the line in the manner of the individual 
income tax. We still hope the House mem- 
bership will amend the measure.” 


The New London (Conn.) Day (Ind. 


Rep.) agrees that “no manufacturer 
should become a _ multi-millionaire, no 


plant should make an excess profit” be- 
cause of the war. However, the Day pre- 
dicts that the tax will be a severe burden 


on smaller businesses. It suggests that 
renegotiated contracts should eliminate 


more of the huge profits possible in some 
of the war effort, saying: “It is better to 
whittle the war profits down to mod- 
est figures in the first place than to pay 
out the money and then grab it back 
again through taxation.” 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
mae , 
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War Hostages: 
Roll of the Dead 
In Captive Lands 


Systematic execution of hostages is being 
practiced in this war for the first time in 
centuries. The Nazis are putting civilians 
to death for offenses of others as a means of 
enforcing military rule and suppressing agi- 
tation in the conquered countries. 

Leading citizens of a community or per- 
sons having many friends or relatives, usual- 
ly are taken as hostages. If the people fall 
short of complete submission to all military 
orders, or in event of civilians accused of of- 
fenses against the military are not surren- 
dered, the hostages frequently are hanged 
or shot. 

The Pictogram shows the death toll of 
these killings in the captive countries, as 
far as reported to officials of these countries 
stationed in Washington or recorded in the 
home land. The figures are an unfinished 
and accumulating record of happenings that 
are being repeated day by day. The totals 
vary from a few scores or several hundreds 
of dead in countries the Nazis have sought 
to placate, to more than a hundred thou- 
sand in Yugoslavia, Poland and Russia. 

In Poland, up to the first week in March, 
103,000 had been reported put to death. In 
Russia, in only seven cities where figures 
were obtained by the Moscow newspaper 
Pravda, 113,000 faced the firing squads up 
to January. In Belgium, German announce- 
ments of executions totaled 36 by Novem- 
ber, and since then 20 to 25 killings a month 
have raised the total to at least 156. Re- 
ports to the Netherlands Embassy in Wasb- 
ington indicate a total of about 150 execu- 
tions in Holland. Recent mass shootings of 
hostages in France have increased the total 
in that country to about 830. The Nor- 
wegian Legation in Washington records the 
names of 85, with 13 unnamed additional 
and 8 more in concentration camps—114 in 
all, which is asserted to be about half the ac- 
tual total. Admitted executions in Yugo- 
slavia are listed as 6,000 by the Nazis as of 
March, but the Yugoslav Government in 
London places the total at more than 465,- 
000. Greece reports 935 killed there and in 
Crete. Czecho-Slovakia’s executions reached 
451 in November, and have been continu- 
ing at a rate of several each week since 
then. 

The Nazi pattern of force is also being 
followed in China by Japan. Likewise, in 
Manila, the Japanese promulgated a long 
list of offenses punishable by death, but the 
extent to which these have resulted in exe- 
cutions is not known. 
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lhe President's Weel 


A WEEK OF ANXIETY 


Hints of Big News, but No Time. for Questions in Busy Program 


Mapping military and 
naval strategy. Reception 
for President of Peru 


A sense of the imminence of great events 
hit reporters at the very door of President 
Roosevelt’s office. He did not invite ques- 
tions, used but few cautious words in re- 
ply. His jollity was studied. His air was 
one of careful restraint, that of a man 
filled with big news he can’t talk about. It 
said: Don’t ask; go away quickly so I can 
get back to work. 

Mr. Roosevelt was getting more and 
more to do. It was one of the busier weeks 
in an always busy place. All week long the 
battle had been raging off the Solomon 
Islands. The hungry men of Corregidor 
had written a tale of heroism to the end 
of their strength. He read the tale and 
praised them. More war plans had to be 
made. But all sorts of other things crowded 
in: A new tax plan. Pension bills. Civilian 
goods to cut down. Customs collectors to 
appoint. The President of Peru to meet. 
Navy officers to promote. Reports to read. 
Visitors to see. 

The President’s work started long be- 
fore he got to his office. Harry Hopkins 
went into Mr. Roosevelt’s bedroom at 
breakfast to talk about munitions assign- 
ments. Secretaries came in with the coffee 
to talk over the schedule for the day. That 
batch of reports he read before snapping 
off the light the night before had to go 
back to the office with him. Many things 
were cleared away before his callers came. 

This was the period to get a few chores 
done. Mr. Roosevelt signed an order giv- 
ing Transportation Director Joseph B. 
Eastman power to decide how rubber- 
tired vehicles shall be used. He put to- 
gether a message asking Congress to cut 
by more than 60 per cent next year’s 
funds for CCC and NYA, two of his fa- 
vorite projects. He’ dictated a message to 
the convention of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, telling it that men 
in uniform had set an example of sacrifice 
and unity “we on the home front must 
emulate if we are to survive.” He sent an- 
other to Parent-Teachers telling them to 
make the schools the bedrocks of democ- 
racy. He signed nine minor bills, vetoed a 
claims bill, promoted two admirals, nomi- 
nated judges and customs collectors. 

Visitors began arriving at 10 or 11. 
Chairman Mary T. Norton of the House 
Labor Committee came to talk about her 
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problems. Bills are being routed around 
her committee. Chairman Walter F. 
George of the Senate Finance Committee 
was in to talk taxes. Ali Jawdat Al-Ayoubi 
brought in his credentials as Iraq’s first 
minister to this country. He fought with 
Lawrence of Arabia in the last war. 

Vice President Wallace. Speaker Ray- 
burn and Senator Barkley of Kentucky, 
the Majority Leader, went over the week’s 
legislative program. Alexander Loudon, 
the Netherlands Minister, presented Gen- 
eral L. Van Oyen, chief of the Dutch 
East Indies air force. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Lieut. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold and Admiral Ernest J. 
King talked deep military and naval plans. 
The Battle of the Pacific was plunging 
ahead. Mr. Loudon came in again, this 





—Harris & Saies 
PRESIDENTS: Prado and Roosevelt 
- ++ @ parade for Peru 





time for an hour. He had new credentials. 
His post had been raised to an embassy, 

Luncheon brought Attorney General 
Biddle to talk patent pools, labor legisla- 
tion and seditious publications. Lord Hali- 
fax spent another hour canvassing the 
problems that would grow out of the tak- 
ing of Madagascar. Secretary Hull came in 
to thresh over those same problems and 
their specific relation to Vichy. Martinique 
might be involved, too, since Vichy had 
ignored the American warning that it was 
backing Britain in Madagascar. 

Afternoons brought the Cabinet—to 
talk over the topmost problems of all the 
departments—and the press. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s press conferences 
were held to one by the pressure of events. 
He declined to discuss Madagascar. He 
said all save war work was being trimmed 
out of CCC and NYA, and that he would 
like to see Earl G. Harrison confirmed as 
Commissioner of Immigration in spite of 
the opposition of Senator Guffey of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Harrison’s home State. Mr. 
Roosevelt dismissed a report about the 
movement of American battleships with: 
I think they’re on their way to Shangri-la. 
We're building a dry dock there. 

His afternoons were filled with big and 
little affairs. A bill to pay fruit fly dam- 
age claims in Florida. A Federal Reserve 
Board order to trim down credit and in- 
stallment buying. A War Production Board 
order, following his suggestion, to ban the 
use of steel for 400 civilian commodities. 
A letter to the church press saying it 
should proclaim the strength that lies in 
spiritual things. A plan to cut down the 
use of automobiles to essentials, to be at- 
tained partly by gas rationing. An order 
for more Sea Otter experiments. A plan 
for another tax boost, thinning exemptions 
and hitting lower-bracket 
harder. It brought a shudder from elec- 
tion-conscious Congressmen. 

Between times, he arranged for the re- 
ception of President Manuel Prado of 
Peru. President Prado’s plane was delayed 
in Panama and the program, including 
White House schedules of all kinds, had 
to be rearranged. But President Roosevelt 
found time to show up at the airport to 
meet him in person, along with an escort 
of several thousand soldiers and a bateh 
of airplanes. The White House rules 
against entertainment in wartime were 
thrown aside to give a dinner for the first 
president of a South American republic 
to visit Washington while in office. 
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They brought the Stratosphere back alive 


At 35,000 feet the temperature is 67 
degrees below zero. The air is so thin 
it does no good to breathe it. Without 
oxygen, a man will lose consciousness 
in half a minute. 

This is the beginning of the true 
stratosphere, the region where the air 
does not get colder, no matter how 
high you go. 

Up there, in that eternal winter, oil 
becomes gum; metal shrinks; grease 
freezes; bullets shatter tires like clay 
Pigeons. 

This is the medium in which Boeing 
Flying Fortresses* do their appointed 


work. Boeing engineers, designers and 
research men have made it possible for 
guns to fire, bombs to fall, motors to 
run, propellers to drive and men to 
work in regions of empty silence and 
cold where even birds are left behind 
and only stars disturb the ghostly 
reaches of the sky. 


The triumph of the airplane over 
altitude represents years of research by 
Boeing flight engineers working six, 
seven, and more miles above the earth. 
No other group has spent so much 
time so high. 


And the job is still going on. Today 


Boeing flight research men bring many 
of their problems down to earth — to 
the Strato-chamber, a sealed laboratory 
designed by Boeing engineers to re- 
produce at one time the intense cold 
and the extreme low-pressure con- 
ditions of the stratosphere. 


In this experimental chamber — the 
first of its kind in aviation research — 
Boeing engineers daily explore new 
ways by which men will win new 
kinds of freedom. 

The conquest of cold is only one of many 


different projects that form a constant 
part of the Boeing engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
rue ‘ 


TERM FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


STRATOLINER’” ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARK 
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Should Wage Levels Be Established by Congress 
Or by Negotiation Conducted by War Labor Board? 


Reid Robinson 


Denver, Colorado; President, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
Vice President, Congress of Industrial Or- 


ganizations, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
President Roosevelt’s position on  sta- 


bilization of wages is correct. To freeze 
all wages would be manifestly unfair to 
millions of workers whose pay is below 
standard for their industry or area. There 
have been no significant wage increases in 
any basic industry in the past year, in 
spite, of the steady increase in living costs. 

Authoritative figures show that labor’s 
determination to outproduce the Axis has 
raised industrial output tremendously. 
Quotas are being exceeded, contracts are 
being fulfilled ahead of schedule. 

With labor intent on production, avoid- 
ing strikes and leaving final determination 
of its wage proposals to the War Labor 
Board, arbitrary wage freezing would be 
an unfair move, disruptive of national 
unity. 


Joseph Curran 


New York City; President, National Mari- 

time Union of America; Vice President, 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
answers: 

I am unalterably opposed to the freezing 
of wages. There has been a large increase 
in the cost of living in the past year. 

During this period, at least two large 
groups of workers received no increases 
whatsoever, making it obvious that, while 
the cost of living rose and their wages re- 
mained stationary, they were in actuality 
taking a wage cut. I refer to the steel and 
auto workers, particularly. Freezing of 
wages at this time would deprive them of 
any opportunity to adjust the inequality. 

The wage question would begin to sta- 
bilize itself if proper steps were taken to 
enact universal rationing, with proper la- 
bor representation on rationing boards. It 
would also be necessary to insist upon a 
rigid price-control bill and a fair and 
equitable tax program without sales taxes, 
or, in other words, the legislative program 
advanced by the CIO. 

Stabilizing wages before the present in- 
equalities are corrected would only result 
in a chaotic condition in industry, and 
would tend to interfere with our produc- 
tive effort in winning the war. Labor is 
making no unjust demands. On the con- 
trary, labor is asking for an adjustment to 
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With the threat of inflation domi- 
nating the nation’s wartime econo- 
my, stabilization of wages is sug- 
gested as one method of control. 
President Roosevelt has said that 
legislation will be unnecessary for 
this purpose, that it can be han- 
died through the War Labor Board, 
which will be expected to elimi- 
nate inequalities in wage levels as 
well as substandards of living. 

In order to present a cross sec- 





tion of informed opinion, The United 
States News asked labor relations 
experts, spokesmen for large or- 
ganizations and members of Con- 
gress the following question: 
Should wages be stabi- 
lized by law, or left to negoti- 
ation by the War Labor Board 
on a voluntary basis as pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt? 
Answers are printed herewith. 
More will appear next week. 








JOSEPH CURRAN 


meet the rise in the cost of living during 
the past year. 


Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 


(Rep.), N.J.; Member, House Committee on 
Labor, 
answers: 

Wages should be stabilized by law. We 
cannot have effective price fixing without 
pegging both wages and farm prices. 

We cannot have industrial peace while 
labor is permitted to use the war effort 
to skyrocket wages. This is no time for 
excessive profits for either labor or in- 
dustry. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Committee 

on Labor, 
answers: 

I believe that wages should be left to 

negotiation by the War Labor Board on 

a voluntary basis, as proposed by Presi- 


(by telegraph) 


REP. MARY T. NORTON 


—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES KEMPER 


dent Roosevelt. I feel that this agency 
is in a position to know what will be the 
amicable settlement of disputes, 
from both the side of labor and the side 
of industry, as well as from the vantage 
the effort as it directly 
affects the Government. 


most 


point of war 


James S. Kemper 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Lumbermen’s Mutuol 

Casualty Co. of Chicago; Past President 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
answers: 

In my opinion, the problem of rising 
prices only can be met by freezing wages 
as well as retail prices. As a matter of fact, 
every element which enters into production 
cost must be considered if effective treat- 
ment of this very serious situation is to be 
had. 

It would be fine if this could be done on 
a voluntary basis, but I fear that anyone 
who depends upon that method would be 
indulging in wishful thinking. 
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LKS had come by wagon and 

horse to see the strange contrap- 

tion that had been brought on a canal 
boat to Honesdale, Pa. 


Some of the onlookers scoffed. Others 
were awed, but no less skeptical. An 
“fron-horse’’? A horse could run. 
This crazy thing wouldn't move; not 
unless horses were hitched ‘to pull it. 


A signal was given. Suddenly the iron boiler 
on wheels shuddered and shook. The wheels 
began to turn . . . slowly, to be sure, but 
the thing moved! And, it went three miles! 


On that day of August, 1829, the trial run of 
the first steam locomotive in America flung the 
Nation's frontiers wide open. Rails were laid in 
alldirections. The “‘iron-horse”’ spread a full tide 
of human enterprise over the Western plains, 
across the Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast. 


By distributing the benefits of a thousand other 
inventions, the American railroads have written 
pethaps the greatest chapter in the story of the 
Nation’s progress. Yet, every invention... from 


“BETTER HITCH MY HORSES TO IT" 


“iron-horse”’ and knitting machine to radio 
and airplane... has been developed only because 
peoplerisked theirsavings to provide the capital. 
And, the incentive to take such risks would not 
exist but for the protection of the capital against 
inevitable fire, windstorm and accident . . . by 
dependable insurance. 


That incentive was first given to American prog- 
ress during President Washington's first term, 
when Insurance Company of North America 
introduced to this continent capital stock insur- 
ance ... at first for ships and then for buildings. 


Ever a pioneer in developing new forms of 
sound protection to meet the new needs of 
property-owners, this Company 

has always aimed to make its 

protection availableevery where. 

In 1807 it started the American 

system of applying standard pro- 

tection through on-the-spot local | 4 

Agents. Nowthisoldest American 


fire and marine insurance company has taken 
another forward step for the benefit of property- 
owners. By projecting its “‘head-office’’ facil- 
ities to Company Service Offices in key cities, 
it makes the complete scope of the North 
America service quickly available through 
every one of its Agents and every Broker. 
Specify North America protection ... 
there is in your section a North America 
Agent, or a Broker, who, with the facilities 
of a nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476,000,000. With its affiliates, it writes practically 
every form of insurance except life. The other Companses of the 
North America Group are: Indemnity Ins.Co. of North America 
The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia @ Philadel 

Fire & Marine Insurance Co. @ National Secu 

Insurance Co. @ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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Priority-Minded, a Californian 
has built a bicycle entirely out of 
plywood. Reflecting the return to 
the good old days, it’s designed a la 
Gay Nineties, with a 48-inch disc for 
a front wheel and a 10-incher in 
back. The inventor guarantees com- 
plete freedom from punctures... 
but we can’t find a word about knot- 
holes. 





Any Motorist who has been 
stopped at State borders while uni- 
formed men made certain he was 
carrying no sweet corn, knows how 
serious the corn ear worm problem 
has been. In the last couple of years, 
however, a special oil developed by 
Esso Laboratories has joined the 
fight against this pest. 

Odorless and tasteless, it is put on 
the silk at the tip of the ear. The 
treatment kills all larvae already 
there and prevents any more from 
entering. One big user reports that 
in rows where the oil was applied, 
94.5% of the ears were perfect—as 
compared to neighboring, untreated 
rows where only 2% of the ears were 
perfect. 





Jalopy Heaven owners in three 
eastern states have been warned by 
Uncle Sam to sell their 100,000 
junked cars to the steel mills. There 
are said to be 80,000 tons of metal 
rusting in these auto graveyards— 
enough tonnage to build a good 
many cruisers and things. Having 
drafted our boys for the scrap, it 
seems we may have to draft the 
scrap for our boys. Irony, eh what? 
In fact scrap irony. 





London Reports more blackout 
fatalities caused by auto accidents 
than by the bombs and incendiary 
fires themselves! That fact is some- 
thing for America to ponder, with 
the entire nation becoming increas- 
ingly darkness-conscious. What, 
then, shall motorists do to avoid ac- 
cidents under these conditions? We’d 
like to hear your ideas on this prob- 
lem. Please mail them to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard. Oil Company 
(N.J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 








Less Buying and More Saving— 


France 
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What New Credit Rules Mean 


Rationing of consumer credit. now is well 
under way. Further rationing may be ex- 
pected. 

For the first time in the country’s history, 
open charge accounts have been placed 
under Government regulation. When you 
say, “Charge it” in May, you must pay 
for it not later than July 10. That applies 
to clothing, furs, bedding, draperies, shoes, 
jewelry, yard goods, luggage, athletic sup- 
plies, table and kitchenware, pottery, glass- 
ware, all household electrical equipment, 
automobile batteries and accessories, used 
furniture, hats and haberdashery. 

If you don’t pay by July 10—the new 
regulations set the tenth day of the second 
month as the deadline for payment— 
further credit for these articles will be cut 
off and you may make no more such 
purchases until you pay up in cash or 
arrange to meet the delinquency within six 
months through installment payments ac- 
ceptable to the Government. 

The new regulations, imposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, will affect millions 
of persons, especially those living in the 
South and in rural sections. Open charge 
accounts running four to six months are 
fairly common there. Some merchants in 
those districts face difficulties as a result. 

Tightened, too, by the regulations is 
installment credit. Except for automo- 
biles, new and used, 12 months is the new 
time limit for payments. Automooiles 
may be paid for over 15 months, the 
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previous time limit allowed for all install. 
ment purchases prior to May 16. Except 
for furniture and pianos, one-third of the 
purchase price must be paid in cash. Qp 
furniture and pianos, cash payments must 
be one-fifth. Previously only one-tenth 
had been required. 

No installment payment may be leg 
than $5 a month or $1.25 a week. Gone 
is the popular method of paying by thirds 
(one-third each in 30, 60 and 90 days), 
used by many buyers of clothing. Buyers 
must pay one-third at the time of buying, 

Bank loans to be paid by consumers at 
maturity are limited to 90 days if the 
amount lent does not exceed $1,500. Four- 
month and six-month promissory notes 
have become memories. 

Even more sweeping was a later sug 
gestion by the Reserve Board to all banks 
in its system: “Encourage the reduction 
of individual debt through amortization 
of bank loans.” To put it more bluntly: 
Make borrowers arrange to get out of debt 
through regular, periodic payments. This 
applies to loans of more than $1,500 “in- 
curred for nonproductive purposes.” 

The Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., po- 
tent factors in federal finance, joined in 
the Borrowers may expect 
pressure to pay off these loans as fast as 
they can adjust their affairs to doing so. 

Exceptions have been made to the new 
credit curbs in the case of certain transac- 


suggestion. 
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MARRINER ECCLES 
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Created the credit curbs 
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In 1917 


ve LAUGH today at the planes 
they flew in the last war. Flimsy, 
cloth-covered fighting planes that 
flew only 130 miles an hour. Heavy, 
inefficient engines. No wonder pilots 
called them “‘crates.” 


“Make them of steel? Everybody 
knows steel can’t fly!’”’ (But that was 
25 years ago.) 


Now steels are made as. different as 
trees in the forest. Some hard, some 
soft. Some tough. Some plastic. All 
useful. 


Men of science have been at work, 
you see. Men tinkering with mole- 
cules, taking steel apart—really. And 
putting it together new ways. 


Now your airplane engine weighs 
less per horsepower, develops incred- 
ible speed. Fuselage framework can 
be engineered like a bridge. Today’s 
steel can be made in sections much 
less thick, and just as strong. 


Walk in a plane factory today and 
see tool steels that keep right on cut- 
ting even when running red hot. Steel 


ve tons of steel 


sheets plastic enough to stretch to 
twice their area without breaking— 
and even get stronger because of it! 


All these were peacetime miracles, 
brain-children of research men in lab- 
oratories all over America. (We have 
174 laboratory organizations in the 
United States Steel family alone.) 
They helped to make better trans- 
port planes, better automobiles, re- 
frigerators, furnaces, bathtubs. 


Steel has enlisted for the duration. 
What we’ve learned is coming in 
handy for our Government now. We 
men of steel (640,000 of us in the in- 
dustry) are right now turning out 
more steel in America than Germany, 
Italy, Japan and all the Axis-domi- 
nated countries put together. 


The world will discover that not 


only America at peace—but America 
at war—has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


... United States Steel alone can produce more 
steel than the entire output of Germany. 


couldn't fly 


«+. The number of U.S. Steel employees has in- 
creased 51% since 1938, and the total payroll dur- 
ing the same period has increased 113%. 


... U.S. Steel’s shipments of rolled and finished 
products during the year 1941 established an all- 
time high with an increase of more than one-third 
over the shipments in 1940. 

...Asingle subsidiary company of U. S. Steel re- 
ported 625 production records broken during the 
year 1941. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & Wire) 
COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 4 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 








tions where the changes would work un- 
due hardship. The exceptions are sum- 
marized as follows by the Board: 

“Seasonal adjustments and _ so-called 
farmer plans; real estate loans; security 
loans subject to other Board regulations; 
educational, hospital, medical, dental and 
funeral expenses; aircraft; defense hous- 
ing; credit to dealers; fire and casualty 
insurance premiums; agricultural produc- 
tion loans; business loans; insurance policy 
loans; extensions of credit to federal and 
local Governments, to any hospital, school, 
college, or other educational or charitable 
institution.” 


With respect to a 90-day bank loan of 
less than $1,500, the regulations compel a 
borrower delinquent at maturity to pay 
the unpaid portion in installments. Fur- 
ther, if the money is borrowed to pay for 
any article included in the open-charge or 
installment-credit listing, a down payment 
must be made if the article costs $15 or 
more. 

Reason for the new credit curbs is stated 
by the Board in the words of the Presi- 
dent’s special message to Congress April 27: 

“To keep the cost of living from spiral- 
ing upward we must discourage credit and 
installment buying, and encourage the pay- 
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CARE FOR YOUR CAR 
«FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


The servicing that your car needs right now, is WAR 
CONDITIONING. You want to put that car on a war- 
footing—to make it endure for the duration. And for 
that, the man to see is your Texaco Dealer. 


He’ll START with your radiator— flush ont the whole 
cooling system. He'll drain off that worn oil,and refill with 
an oil that’s insulated against heat—Insulated Havoline 
or Insulated Texaco Motor Oil. He’ll protect the gears, 
too—with the correct grade of Texaco Gear Lubricants. 


FINALLY he'll go over the chassis of your car—go 
over it completely — with Texaco’s famous 40 point 
Marfak Chassis Lubrication Service. And he works by 


Yes, your Texaco Dealer has the training — and the 
Texaco Quality Products—to do a real job of war 
conditioning. So drive in—have a Texaco Dealer help 
you CARE FOR YOUR CAR, FOR YOUR COUNTRY. 


You'ne Welcome at 
TEXACO DEALERS / 


who serve you with the products of The Texas 
Company in all 48 States .. . famous TEXACO 
FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE ... SKY CHIEF, 
Texaco’s premium gasoline for those who want 
. Insulated HAVOLINE and IN- 
SULATED TEXACO MOTOR OIL... MAR- 
FAK CHASSIS LUBRICATION SERVICE. 
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ing off of debts, mortgages and other obli 
gations; for this promotes savings, », 
tards excessive buying and adds to th 
amount available to the creditors for th 
purchase of War Bonds.” 

Effects of the regulations: 

On stores: Strict policing of all charg 
accounts, which means additional office wor 
for large establishments; denial of restric; 
ed credit to delinquent customers, many, 
whom have been on the books for yean 
adjustment of overdue bills (on liste 
articles) to installment payments. 

On banks: Denial of extensions y 
single-note loans to borrowers; placing ¢ 
unpaid balances on a_ week-by-week 
month-by-month installment basis. 

On installment credit firms: Quicke 
turnover of accounts, larger weekly , 
monthly payments, probably less busines 

On buyers generally: More prom) 
payment of bills, more cash buying, pro 
ably a tight period for a few months t 
clean up outstanding bills, but in the ex 
a reduction of debt and a closer approac 
to debt-free savings. 

Chief aim, however, is to make mor 
money available to the Government fo 
carrying on the war, and, at the same tim 
to prevent inflation by lessening th 
amount of goods bought on credit of am 
kind. Through the regulations, the Goven 
ment, in effect, is to compete more actively 
with private business for the earnings ay 
savings of every person with an income. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Reserve Board head 
and Leon Henderson, Price Administrato 
collaborated in framing the regulations 
By tightening credit, Mr. Eccles’s aim i 
to hold down buying. By enforcing maxi 
mum prices and rationing scarce commodi 
ties, Mr. Henderson’s aim is to preven 
inflation and simultaneously make avail 
able a larger proportion of individual in 
comes to help pay for the war. 

At this stage, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Secretary of the Treasury, enters the a 
ture with a War Savings Bond sales can- 
paign aimed at $1,000,000,000 a month 
Mr. Morgenthau’s function is to get # 
much as possible of individual income 
after Messrs. Eccles and Henderson have 
made spending more difficult. The gener 
idea is that, after the usual credit avenue 
are narrowed, after scarce articles are t 
tioned so that buyers may purchase bu! 
little, and after price ceilings are enforcel. 
individuals will have few outlets other 
than savings for their excess income. 




















Although the new credit regulations ap- 
pear drastic to many, they are considert! 
mild by some Government officials. One ¢ 
the first ideas was to “freeze” all charg 
accounts on a 30-day basis, to tighten bank 
loans to consumers even more than attt 
ally done, to shorten installment: 
credit time limits and to require dow 
payments of up to 50 per cent. 

General impression, however, is that th 
regulations are on trial, and that after « 
breathing spell they probably will be ma“ 
more severe. 
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SEA-GOING LOCOMOTIVES..."Where to?" I asked the dock 
foreman. "Far East, Asia, MMM Mountains; war orders. 
We practically built Mag of these little ones during 
the noon hour! Don’t look so surprised. We build locomotives 
of all kinds, all sizes, and by the hundreds...been at it 

& hundred years, know how to do it." 





IN THE ASSEMBLY YARDS..."Which is which?" I asked the super. 
"Don’t blame you for not knowing," was the answer. "Both 
Streamlined to the ears! Near one is Diesel—Liner, other is 
Steam-Liner." Each is an ultra-modern power source, 

speeding record—making, wartime traffic over U. S. rails. 


IN THE MACHINE SHOP..."What’s 
that?" I asked. "Roller—bearing 
for a battle-—ship turret, 
machined as fine as a watch 
part," was the answer. No wonder 
our American warships have an 
edge. Equipment like this means 
everything in active service. 


AMERICAN NOTES . . . . . . by Raymond Gram Swing 


Report from a national arsenal of mobile power 



















































ON THE PROVING GROUND...Tanks, 

lots of tanks, wheeling and jumping 
like cavalry! Believe me, special 
skills and 100 years of engineering 
experience are worth plenty...these 
days! And when they told me how many, 
I felt good. I felt very good. 





AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


MARINE DIESELS, TANKS 





GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 














QU Sorry we can’t be more explicit. 
Revelation of details might be of aid to 





the enemy...endanger American lives. 





“Let ‘em 
have it!” 


“Mian all stations! Jap cruiser on 
port bow. Range 1500 yards. Fire 
1! Fire 2! Those fish can’t miss!” 

Many of these deadly American 
submarines have equipment made of 
Armco metals. The war uses for 
these special-purpose iron and steel 
sheets range from submarines to war- 
planes, from cruisers to combat cars, 
from mess equipment to land mines. 
Practically our entire production is 
going for vital war needs. 

When we've won this hard war, 
the steel in new automobiles will be 
battle-proved, the sheet metal in 
washing machines, hot-water tanks 
and bathtubs will have profited from 
wartime experiences and research. 
America will enjoy an even better 
standard of living in a safer and 
brighter world. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 1631 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


A STANDARD OF LIVING 
WORTH FIGHTING FOR 
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HOW TO GET GASOLINE 


(Gasoline now is to be rationed. A card 
system is being introduced in every East- 
ern Seaboard State, in Vermont, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in part of West Vir- 
ginia. This will be the testing ground for a 
universal gas rationing system. In this re- 
stricted area, filling stations can sell gaso- 
line for passenger cars only on ration cards. 
No card is needed for commercial vehicles. 
The plan is to be used until July 1, when 
a coupon system will be introduced.) 


Is a card good at any filling station? 


Yes, a gas station cannot refuse to sell to 
anyone holding a ration card. The card is 
good anywhere in the rationing area. 


Can the allotments be saved and the en- 

tire six weeks’ ration bought at once? 
Yes, a car owner can buy as little or as 
much as he wants up to the total amount 
allotted to him for the six weeks’ period to 
July 1. He can buy his gasoline once a 
week, or all at one time. 


What if the ration is cut before the card 
expires? 

Then the unused units on each card will 

buy proportionately less gasoline. 

Can gasoline be bought in quantities 
smaller than the rationing unit? 

Yes, but in such cases the purchaser will 


have to surrender a full unit from his card. 


What if the ration shown on the “A” card 
isn’t enough for necessary driving? 


Special cards “B” are being issued to those 


requiring more than the basic gasoline 
ration on the basis of the daily mileage 


driven. A special “supplemental ration” 
can be obtained for necessary trips by 
application to the local rationing board 


What will happen to commuters who live 
far from bus or trolley lines? 


Commuters may be allowed gasoline suffi 
cient only to drive to the nearest 
train or trolley. Local rationing boards 
will use their own judgment in handling 
such cases. 


bus. 


Who can buy in unlimited quantities? 


Any owner of a vehicle with a commercial. 
bus or truck body and other cars with 
commercial licenses can get gasoline with- 
out a ration card in unlimited quantities. 
Special “X” cards permitting unlimited 
purchase of gas will be issued for ambu- 
lances, hearses, taxis, rental cars, cars used 
by ministers, doctors, nurses on duty, cars 
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used for trucking or delivery, for trans. 
portation of construction materials an 
equipment, and cars used for the official 
business of federal, State or local gover. 
ments. 


What about private cars used to cary 
men to construction jobs? 


“X” cards can be obtained by owners oj 
passenger cars used to carry crews fo 
building construction or maintenance. 


Is a station wagon considered a com. 
mercial vehicle? 


Not unless it is used for business purposes 


Can automobile dealers get gasoline fo; 
demonstrations? 


Yes, dealers can obtain an “A” card for 
every set of dealers’ license plates they 
own. Supplemental rations can be obtained 
on application to rationing boards 


How can farmers gei gasoline for trac- 
tors and other farm machinery? 


By signing a form at the filling station 
stating that the gas is not for highway pur- 
poses. There is no restriction on the amount 
of gasoline purchased for farm equipment 


Are owners of heavy passenger cars en- 
titled to larger rations? 


There are no special provisions for larg 
cars, but owners will be able to apply to 
ration boards for supplemental gas rations 


What about tourists in rationing areas? 


will be able to 
apply to the rationing boards for special 
ration cards wherever they cross a Stat 
border into the rationing area. Tourists 
driving inside the rationing area will be 
limited to the regular “A” ration unles 
they can show they are on a business trip 


Out-of-State car owners 


Are special provisions made for vacation 
driving? 

No, the whole purpose of the rationiny 

system is to prevent unnecessary use of 

gasoline and tires. 


Why couldn’t those living on the border 
of the rationing area drive across the 
State line and fill up? 


A 50-mile zone is being established o 
the western border of the rationing area it 
which cars from nearby rationing State 
will not be able to buy gas except with 
ration cards. Cars coming from deep insidt 
the rationing zone will be able to buy g* 
in the border zone without restriction. 
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FUNCTIONAL FABRICATORS 


Other Manufacturers Employ The Extra  # ee 
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It 1s faster to 


Hane A WALL 


than to 


PILE IT UP 


LitTLe blocks, say 2°x4"x8",don’t pile up very fast. 

We hang walls up in sizable panels. 

And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson’s real product is time. 

We make walls that are hung in place. We 
make them complete with insulation when the 
panels are delivered. We engineer them piece by 


piece in advance at the factory. We put expert 


crews on the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 


What we really make is Time 






Point is, we integrate the right materials with 
exclusive designs and processes of manufacture, 
round them out with fast engineering for each 
individual job, install them with experienced 
crews, and deliver the thing that is most vital of 


all vital things today: speed. 


We save days and weeks in finishing a build- 
ing for use, because years have been put into the 


development of these unique skills. 


Quick is the word we practice. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS 





BANK BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


















Plus and Minus 


je Reg. U.S. Pat. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Arserrean business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Gas rationing, starting in the East, to be scheduled for the nation, will 
leave enough for essential uses, for trucks and salesmen and worker transport. 

But: Nonessential driving is on thc way out. Car use may be cut in half. 

That means: Businessmen everywhere Should begin to take stock of needs; 
should take stepS now to get car and truck use in hand; should see that all 
cars used in business are properly classified as to ownership and use. 

This is a rubber-saving plan. It's in earnest, with Transport Czar Joseph 
B. Eastman not inclined to pull punches, not inclined to take any chances. 











Trouble traces to immense demands for rubber by the Army and Navy. 

There's an inside argument that the services are wasteful; that they could 
cut down 25 to 50 per cent on rubber demands; that trouble then could be avoided. 

However: Services point out that war is wasteful; that they're not plan- 
ning a campaign of joy driving; that no Army or Navy can figure on avoiding loss; 
that what looks like adequate replacements for a truck isn't enough for war. 

It_ is highly improbable that services will be asked to cut rubber demands. 

So: Rubber joins shipping to provide the two big war problems. 











As over-all price ceilings take effect...... 

Manufacturers are faced with an investigition of profits, with a study of 
costs to discover whether price cuts can be absorbed, and, if so, how much. 

Wholesalers are faced with a bad Squeeze as manufacturers press up from 
the bottom and retailers try to press down from the top on prices. 

Retailers are up against a varied situation; are less likely to be hurt by 
price ceilings than by looming shortages of goods which can be sold. 

In some more detail...... 

Wages: To be permitted to rise where (1) they're substandard; (2) they're 
at a level that. causes workers to be drawn away by competing industries. 

Food prices: A wide-open loophole. But: A 10 per cent food cost rise 
means only a 1.6 per cent rise in over-all living costs. That won't crack the 
ceilings. 

Bootlegging: It's to be a factor, but officials aren't worried. 

Negotiated contracts: Ceilings apply until the Government issues new rules; 
until there is some clearing up of prices as applied to Government work. 

Bidding: Apparently prices established by March bids are the highest that 
can be accepted by the Government. Again there are uncertainties. 

Consumer credit: Tighter credit terms now announced may be tightened more. 
Some officials want to end installment selling for the duration. (See page 32.) 

Bank credit: Bankers are asked to press borrowers to pay off debts. 





























There's beginning to be concern over lack of incentives to U.S. industry. 
The reason why...... 

Price ceilings are closing one avenue of assured profit. 

Rising wage costs tend to cut into available profits. 

Taxes take a huge bite out of any profits that can be earned. 

Individual incomes are being limited by taxation so there's little chance 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


now to get rich; so there's a diminishing personal reason for extra effort. 

The result: There's talk of a postwar tax credit for corporations; of some 
postwar refund to individual taxpayers to add to the incentive to work hard. 

That's the British method. Only, it isn't proving to be incentive enough 
in Britain, and other methods are being considered there. The German method is 
to let corporations keep profits resulting from improvements in efficiency. 

This is a problem of growing importance. It is a result of the expansion 
in Government planning, of a leveling process that gives small reward to initia- 
tive. 











There's still a New Deal view that management isn't so important. 
This view is that it's more necessary to please labor than to please the 
managers of industry; that one set of industrial operators is as good as another. 

But: This view isn't borne out by actual results in shipping and rubber. 

In shipping: One management that never before built ships is building them 
now twice as fast as another management that has built ships for many years. 

In rubber: One management is ahead of schedule on construction of synthetic 
rubber plants, some others are behind schedule and falling back further. 

It's pretty much the same story with the Government's own war effort. Some 
officials know how to get results, others don't know how. 














In the field of corporation taxes..... 

Normal tax: It looks as if the present 24 per cent rate will be retained. 

Surtaxes: Maximum will be nearer 16 per cent than Treasury's 31 per cent. 

Excess profits: House plan for a flat 94 per cent rate may stand. 

Postwar credit: There's agreement that one should be provided for. But: 
Method of working it out is uncertain. A 10 per cent tax credit seems likely. 

Excises: Action depends on fate of a sales tax. 

Capital stock tax: House Committee favors its retention, but with an annual 
declaration of capital stock value. That removes some of present uncertainty. 

In general: Corporations can expect at least a $2,500,000,000 addition to 
their tax load; can expect to pay more than $10,000,000,000 on 1942 income. 














In the field of labor..... 

It's a definite War Labor Board policy to encourage unions. 

Union maintenance will be ordered whenever there is a sign that employers 
are inclined to discourage unions, when there's evidence of anti-union policy. 

Wage increases aren't outlawed for the duration. 

But: Employers can shift arguments over wages to the WLB; can let it decide 
whether or not wage increases are justified in light of inflation-control plans. 

Organized labor definitely has the inside track in Washington. 














Businessmen interested in the Army Specialist Corps can now know that it's 
set to function; that the initial difficulties are overcome. 

The need: It is for men who can qualify as experts in transport, in manage- 
ment, in scientific fields, in any nonfighting work that armies do. 

The qualifications: Proved experience and ability, plus the fact of not be- 
ing subject to early call for induction into the Army. No age limits set. 

The pay: From $2,600 to $3,500 for second lieutenants up to $9,000 in the 
officer class. In the nonofficer class, from $1,800 to $3,500. 

Uniforms: Wearing optional. They will have different insignia from the 
regular officer uniform. Men accepted will be subject to Army orders, but won't 
be subject to regular discipline. They'll release Army officers for fighting. 

It's probable that many men will be needed in this field. 
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hat you as a businessman CAN 
nd CANNOT do as a result of federal 
wrt and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 





is — 


YOU CAN recover profits from a per- 
n who infringed your trade-mark by 
proving simply that the infringer made 
ies of articles bearing it. You need not 
prove that purchasers actually were de- 
eived, according to the Supreme Court. 


a * * 


YOU CAN continue to use metal and 
ik for parts in lamps and lamp shades 
mtil May 31. The restriction order has 
been extended by the War Production 


rd. 





* &* 


YOU CANNOT use jute in the manu- 
acture of rugs, carpets, or linoleum for 
‘ivilian purposes. A WPB order prohibits 
jute for these purposes. 






* + * 


YOU CANNOT charge more for ma- 
chines or machine parts than you charged 
Oct. 1, 1941. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration uses this date in-establishing 
permanent ceilings on prices and rentals 
for machines. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use iron 
ond steel in making hundreds of house- 
hold items, such as pie plates and foun- 
tam pens. WPB has prohibited the use 
of these or any other metals, except gold 
and silver, for such articles after 90 days. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use your 
Preference rating to purchase fuel oil. 
WPB has cancelled all priority ratings on 
such purchases, leaving fuel oil distribution 
under jurisdiction of the Office of Petroleum 
rdinator, except in special instances. 


+ &£ 


YOU CANNOT escape paying a gift tax 
on trusts you set up for the benefit of your 
wife and children by providing that the 
Property will revert to you in case your 
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“ rT 
WHO — ME? 

Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“a 
! 


“Airplanes? You bet 
Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We're determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 
“Well, we're buildin’ a clubhouse...” 
Building! Just the thing! We’re 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. | tell you, 
you re going to be busy! 


“Bu—but I like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful’ 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and _ clec-| 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 

Yes, sonny, we're all going to need 
you. And we're all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


xk * 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it 
can be told we believe that the story of 
industry's developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the history of indus- 
trial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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EY MEN in government and industry require fast, 
dependable transportation. That’s where Union 
Pacific Streamliners play an important part. They are 


on the job—day in and day out. 


And so it is with Union Pacific freight service. Pro- 
duction and assembly plants demand a steady stream 
of materials and parts. Union Pacific freight locomo- 
tives, powerful giants of the rails, are keeping "em 
rolling so that Uncle Sam can “‘keep ’em flying.”’ 

* * * 


Today, our Nation’s war program comes first and 
Union Pacific is cooperating to the fullest extent. We 
appreciate the patient understanding of travelers who 
are not always able to obtain the accommodations 
they desire. Our thanks to you for your past and 


future cooperation. 


The Fiogneasve 
| UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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wife or children die before you. A fede, 
circuit court of appeals holds that gud 
gifts are complete gifts, taxable to the & 
tent of the value of the property Wheq 
transferred. 


* * * 
YOU CAN charge a slight premium fg 
secondhand cloth bags if you are a ped 


dler or dealer in these articles. OPA wi 
allow a premium above ceilings of 3 34 





{ 
a cent per bag when bags are pusdiiid 
for resale. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a new oa 
mobile tire, even if you are an eligible Econ 
tire user on List A, if you can use 


recapped tire in your operations. (P4 adva 
has tightened rationing regulations de S 
limit further the sales of new tires, need 
arral 

» Cent 


YOU CANNOT make installment sales 
on most articles without requiring a dow D 
payment of one-third of the purchax 








price. The Federal Reserve Board, hov- : 
ever, permits furniture and piano sales ty “ 
be made with a 20 per cent down pay. . 
ment and a 12-month credit term. p 
* * * $ 
YOU CANNOT avoid paying personal 4 
income taxes on the income from one-year BRA 
trusts that vou have set up for the benefit i 
of charitable institutions or adult relatives! fi 
A federal circuit court holds that such ix ( 
come from short-term trusts is taxable t h 
the grantor of the trusts. r 
I 
oO * oa ] 
YOU CANNOT. as an operator of 3 ] 
public utility, abandon any generating t 
facility without WPB authorization. WPB i 
also has ordered utilities to interchange 
power with other utilities to obtain max: 
mum output. Ar 
* * * - 
YOU CANNOT obtain a license to e- for 
port materials allocated for Latin America wh 
unless you submit with your application a tin 
certificate of necessity from the country the 
to which the materials are being sent. This to: 
regulation is made by the Board of Eco ing 
nomic Warfare. Fo 
* * vis 


YOU CANNOT charge more for used ME 
and reconditioned mechanical _refriger- 
ators than you charged last February. 
OPA has issued a maximum price schedule 
for used household refrigerators, based} 
generally on prices of February levels. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely buy raw me 
terials for your product at prices that a 
dicate those materials were produced by 
workers receiving less than minimum wages 


under the Wage and Hour Law. A federal he 






district court recently fined a compat} te 
found guilty of this practice. Co 
co 
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Improving Trade Relations With Peru .. . 
Brazil as a Source of Fibers, Fats, Oils 


Economic gains for the U.S.. based on the Rio de Janeiro 

conference, are becoming apparent. Latest 
advance was made in Brazil, where Finance Minister Arthur 
de Souza Costa announced that all Brazilian rubber not 
needed domestically would go to the United States. Similar 
arrangements are being pressed in Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Central American countries. 


PERU: Signing of a reciprocal trade treaty by Finance Minister 
David Dasso and Secretary Hull brings Peru definitely 
within the U.S. orbit. The treaty grants mutual tariff con- 
cessions and its signing was timed to coin- 
cide with the arrival in Washington of Peru- 

President Manuel Prado. 

portant were earlier arrangements for a 

$25,000,000 Export-Import Bank credit, and 

an agreement to buy Peru’s surplus cotton. 


vian More im- 


BRAZIL: Besides a source of rubber, Brazil also 
is being regarded as a potential supplier of 
fibers, fats and oils formerly bought by the 
U.S. from the Far East. Charles E. Lund, 
head of the fats and oils section of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
recently returned from an exploratory visit. 
Reports are that Brazil’s babassu and other 
palm nuts could go far in meeting this coun- 
try’s deficiency in vegetable oils. Needed is 
a larger labor force and transportation im- 
provements. 


however, continues to provide 
stiff competition to U.S. bids. 
Argentine buyers have beén bidding up prices 
for rubber in Brazil, Ecuador, Bolivia and else- 
where. Inter-American trade also is being sponsored by Argen- 


Argentina, 


tine business and government interests. Business clashes with 
the United States are indicated by this country’s reluctance 
to ship industrial raw materials to Buenos Aires, and increas- 
ing animosity in Argentina toward U.S. business interests 
For example, U.S. rubber firms have been indicated pro- 
visionally on monopoly and price-fixing charges 


MEXICO: Evidence of internal strain in Mexico is coming to 
light. Storm center is Vincent Lombardo Toledano, Mexi- 
can labor leader who recently visited Washington. The 
left-wing labor spokesman excoriated advisers of President 
Avila 
Publication of his remarks blew up a small tempest. Some 
observers see in the Toledano move a cleavage between 
the moderate and the liberal General 
Cardenas, his predecessor as president. 


Comacho at a private meeting of labor leaders. 


Comacho more 


Shipping Priorities announced for Latin America re- 

emphasize the problem of 
hemisphere solidarity —lack of ships to bring strategic ma- 
terials to this country, and to return to Latin America needed 
consumer goods. Prospects are that Latin-Americans must 
continue to get along on short rations for the war’s duration. 


root 
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RATINGS: Highest priority preference on the shipping list is 


for goods “contributing directly to the war program of 
the U.S., 


to such items as munitions, mining machinery, railroad 


or to hemisphere defense.” This A rating goes 


equipment, etc. B ratings are given to articles essential for 
civilian life. Chances are that there will be little space 
available for B shipments. 


LIVING COSTS: Outlook is that food and household supplies 


will continue to be scarce from the Rio Grande to Tierra 
del Fuego and that living costs will skyrocket unless con- 


—Harris & Ewing 


RECIPROCAL: Peru‘s Finance Minister David Dasso and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull signing the trade agreement designed to strengthen 
commercial ties between the two American republics. 


trolled. Gasoline and autos are being rationed throughout 
the hemisphere. Typewriter rationing is due in Colombia, 
Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia and Honduras. Colom- 
bia has frozen stocks of iron and steel, tires and tubes. 
FOOD: War Production Board orders enlarging the sizes of 
cans for food are causing some headaches in Latin Amer- 
that few Latin-Americans can afford to 
purchase larger tins, and such countries as Venezuela vir- 


ica. Reason is 


tually live on American canned goods. In Peru, for ex- 
ample, nearly a third of the sales of condensed milk are 
made in 4-ounce tins, which no longer are available. 


VESSELS: Commissioning of ships in inter-American trade by 
South American governments could serve to ease the ship- 
ping crisis, but little has been done to date. Biggest mer- 
chant fleets are those of Brazil (estimated at 700,000 tons) 
and Argentina (300.000 tons), but much of that tonnage 
is idle. Rumors persist that Argentina will send vessels into 
European trade, calling at Spanish and Portuguese ports. 


NEWSPRINT: Shortage of newsprint promises to help solve 
this country’s Axis propaganda problem. El Pampero, 
Argentina’s most violent pro-Nazi organ, has suspended 

publication for lack of paper 
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The United States News is read largely by policy- To secure a composite and at the same time a more d 
forming executives in every kind of industrial enter- detailed picture of “you” and your fellow readers, we div 
prise and by men holding important positions in Fed- engaged Fact Finders Associates to conduct a survey ma 
x. ry y 4 $ scri i 
eral, State, County and City governments. They read on every tenth male subscriber, 14,751 in all. 84 
: 7 ac 
it for very much the same reason that you read it. 5900 readers responded—an unusually large number. . 
T see, just as you see, what Industry is doing . , ‘ 
hese men see, just as dente eadibe at Industry ” doing If you, who are reading this happen to be one of the 
and what goods are being offered, through reading the 40% who answered the questionnaire, please accept 
informative advertising pages in each issue. our thanks for your valued cooperation. p 
r 
— of 
. In 
Here are some of the questions that were asked to- ) 
gether with composite answers. It is correct for ad- 
vertisers of consumer goods to apply the following per- 
| 


centages to our entire circulation which at present is 
more than 200,000. Advertisers to Industry should 
first deduct 12% women subscribers. 








Are you engaged in business or the professions? Their importance is brought out further by another 
First of all we find that 95.0% are engaged in gain- weare— An 
ful occupations. 15.6% in Government posts, 89.4% P 
: = as eae Pp IT toate a eg Do you specify or OK the purchases of mate- Are 
directly or indirectly connected with various industries. . “ 
rial or equipment bought by your company? 
Specifically, } 
64.6%........ are engaged in........ an Re ccisinsiinnnicad i anckiecanntante Regularly ) 
15.6%........ are engaged in........ Government cetreniiniasal i nsieticntaael Frequently | 
. » ~ ™ - P - : 
14.8%. hnigges NR r rofession (ex These are some of the items most frequently mentioned | 
clusive of those — 9y a corporation ) —raw materials, machinery, office equipment, printing, 
building materials, farm materials, automotive parts and = 
As would be expected, the 64.6% engaged in business cover accessories, tools, electrical equipment, textiles, medical 
a wide range of commercial interests such as Steel, Ma- supplies, advertising, household goods. It 
chinery, Metals, Oil Refining, Electrical Equipment, Foods sh 
and Beverages, Mining, Building Materials, Airplanes, Tex- 
tiles, Chemicals, Heating and Refrigerating, Paint, Drugs, * are 
Leather, Farm Equipment, Fertilizer, Business Machines, | 
Railroad Equipment, Shipbuilding, Telephone, Banking, In- ow 
surance, Publishing, Farming and many others. bl: 
So much for the general over-all picture. The readers of The United States News are large 
* buyers of various forms of company insurance. For _ 
example: 
POSITIONS 
Now to see just what positions our industrial sub- 40%....interested in Fire /ns. 
' scribers occupy— 32%....interested in Public Liability /ns. 
| ee are Officers and Executives 29%....interested in Casualty /ns. 
Pe escnsnsasened are Owners and Partners 26%....interested in Employers Liability /ns. 
i sxsinsnnseund are Department Heads, such 23%....imterested in Indemnity Ins. ” 
as Superintendents, Sales Managers, z P 
. : . 18%....interested in Burglary /ns. 
Engineers, Chemists, Purchasing : 7 
Agents, Master Mechanics. 10%....interested in Group /ns. 
So it will be seen that just 50% of all our subscribers 9%....interested in Boiler /ns. 
hold important positions in business. 7%....interested in Endowment Ins. 
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dvertising programs of their own companies 





Apart from company insurance, our readers as in- 
dividuals are looked to for advice on personal insurance 
matters. Of those answering this particular question 
849 said that they are consulted by 5,177 friends and 
acquaintances with regard to personal insurance. 


* 


Prying more deeply into the personal economic angle 
of our subscribers, we asked— 


in how many companies do you own securities? 





57% said that they own securities in 16,400 
companies. 


In how many companies are you an officer, 
director or trustee? 


36% are Officers, Directors or Trustees in 
3,320 concerns. 


* 


An interesting classification comes from the question— 
Are you employed by the Federal Government 
or by a State, County or City? 


Employed by the Federal Gov’t......... 6.2% 
Employed by State Governments........ 3.1% 





Employed by County Governments....2.1% 
Employed by City Governments 








It’s always interesting to look over a person’s 
shoulder and see what kind of reading they 
are interested in. So we looked over our 
own readers’ shoulders and asked this point- 
blank question— 





What one magazine do you find most 
important to you? 

Of course, the answers to this question were 
really not surprising but nonetheless, they 
were highly gratifying. They also were very 
sobering. They pointed to a definite ob- 
ligation on our part which we never must 
forget for a single moment. 


Here are the votes: 


United States News....most important to....69 % 
2nd Magazine......most important to....14.1% 
3rd Magazine......most important to.... 8.6% 


And while we are thanking you for this composite 
vote of confidence let us add our appreciation to the 
73% of you who have recommended that from one to 
fifty of your friends should become subscribers! 


* 
Now perhaps you'd like to know something about the 
travel habits of our readers. 
2,133 readers reported spending a total 
of $1,317,664 per year for business travel 
3.033 readers reported spending a total of 
$1,051,312 per year on pleasure travel. 


Prying still deeper, our survey shows that 60% are 
members of either a city club, a country club or both— 
that 54% are active in civic and welfare organizations— 


CE TR iecsscsscvesssccens fish 

CD sts tcisnsnredonl golf 

ee ee shoot 
a have worksheps 

CE I ihevkieessonicnn take photographs 
CE: Wditisttcntownsnsad play tennis 

| ERE” are stamp collectors 








If your company has a product or service to sell to Industry; or a commodity for consumption in 
the better homes of the country, ask your Advertising Agency to give you his opinion of 
The United States News as a top-rank advertising medium. 


Advertising agencies have copies of the complete “Identification of Readers” 
survey made for The United States News by Fact-Finders Associates. 





The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Advertising Director 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Nine 
produc 
uring 
W A Flexible Poli i 
© mately 
age Increases: exible Policy ... mils 
Mr. Biddle’s Warni Labor Uni 7 
r. Biddle’s Warning to Labor Unions . 
- m 
Stabilizing wages. Wages are not to be frozen for the to $1.6744, but lower-paid laborers were increased only 5. 
duration. Government agencies are 21% cents an hour. 1 
continuing to order employers to grant increases despite the : si unic 
a 8 Pos a. . : WAGE-HOUR DIVISION: The Wage and Hour Division is 
President’s expressed belief that “wages in general can and Aer hapa : a 1 
- ” er ‘ , continuing its efforts to raise minimum wages to the 40- 
should be kept at existing scales.” Here is what is happening ‘ owen 
; : ce ae : et cent-an-hour level. Next in line for such a boost are the 
in particular cases: One agency is working to raise minimum . : : et In e 
: 2 - low-paid railroad maintenance-of-way men. The Division a 
wages in the railroad industry to 40 cents an hour. Another 2 : “ag Pa ang than 2 
: ; ¢ s ts te also is suggesting that its industry committees be used for 
has ordered increases for employes already making $1.60 an ft rc OR, 
. . ‘ ni a fixing maximum as well as minimum wages. 
hour while refusing raises to workmen receiving 30 per cent 
. ; . . HLDID 
less. Still another agency is prepared to order a blanket in- FOR EMPLOYERS: Some observers are suggesting that the OY. 
crease for every employe in an industry regardless of his best course for employers who are confronted with union BUILDID 
present earnings. The policy, if anything, is to remain flexible. demands for increases is to let union representatives make _ 
This is the outline as it now appears: their arguments directly to Government agencies. If em- Chic: 
. . . Tri 
aT lovers refuse to grant increases there is no certainty Unio 
WAR LABOR BOARD: Board members indicate that below- t : will I P teat | th G . mage oe ip - jun 
. . . 1eyVy WI ye sustainec Vv 1e overnment. And, unless 
standard wages will be increased, but that standards will er - 2 v bilizatio, : , nk —_ 
: : r ° ndaustry-w > StadDluzation agreements are arranged, 
be different for each industry. There will be no blanket W T 1 " B 2 1 will } rf final Tait, “sg Pls 
* : ee ar Labor Board will have the final say in any event. ; 
rule of raises for those making less than, say, 75 cents an = - or — 
el 
New Deal reforms. New Dealers again are warning labor me .. 
unions to “clean house,” and hinting Four 
that reforms had better be made voluntarily. Last Autumn, Nati 
: : “ee : . TeaMS1 
Labor Secretary Frances Perkins startled the AFL annual High 
convention with a stiff talk on what the public expects of a 
: ual ae age . ISCEL! 
unions. (U.S.N., Oct. 17.) She suggested that unions weren't Rose 
living up to expectations. Now a second Cabinet member, ers 


7 
Attorney General Francis Biddle seconds Miss Perkins’s re- * es 
marks. To a meeting of the Pennsylvania State Federation of 


Labor last week, Mr. Biddle said that the Government “must Avro 1 
necessarily insist upon the added responsibility of labor” in Chry 
ae , . : : nil CLOTHI 

return for the Government’s protection for unions. Mod 
r is : Sree | 

MR. BIDDLE‘S ARGUMENT: The Attorney General based his Beth 
plea on the possibility that immense industrial competi- = 
tion for markets on an international scale after the war M: 


will result in renewed pressure to repeal some of “labor’s 
legislative gains.” Ultimately, he contended, the ability of 


the unions to resist this pressure depends on_ public Pull 

a opinion, and the attitude of the public is based largely on INVOI 

Tees as SaaS labor leadership, of which the public asks: “Is it respon- Floy 
ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE: Seconded the motion sible? Is it honest? Is it interested in the consumer?” Ne 


THE CHARGES: Mr. Biddle told the unionists of three cases 


Corr 
hour and no raises for those making more. Where their is involving racketeering pending before the Justice De- Co, € 
evidence that high wages are attracting workers front one partment. One deals with two organizers of a new union colums 
defense industry or area to another, the Board will con- accused of extorting money from another union under the Worke 
sider increases for the lower-wage area. threat that they would file a claim for jurisdiction over the the un 

. . : employes of two firms engaged in producing war materials. in 
: Wendell Lund, successor to Sidney Hill- : . Hl i deal 7 eg 
LABOR DIVISION: ; %e se aap ett Hil Another complaint alleges that a local union in New York nected 
man as director of the Labor Production Division of the i i i rae ee blic 
War Production B | also i sntaini flexibl City is victimizing two of its members for assisting public page a 
ar Production Board, also is maintaining a flexible wage ae . . . ; 
- ao a sie hepsi tea es S a “e officials in prosecuting officers of the union for extortion strike 
policy. This organization is seeking to stabilize wages “ai . } 
: : te . : lea. and racketeering. In the third case a local has been ac- not su 
through a series of industry-wide collective bargaining = die a ee ton al 
‘ : cused of participating in a plan to maintain the price of a the ph 
agreements. It was under such an agreement covering the . BEA . ial ‘ 
on 3° . . . ° commodity, organizing a dummy union to extort extra 
building construction industry that the first raises were . : . . * 
. : ee dues on war work and diverting them to the organizer. Prod 
ordered by a Government body after the President an- 10 
nounced the new economic policy. A board of review THE CURE: The problem, Mr. Biddle told the AFL meeting, War 
handed down an arbitration award ordering building con- is more than one of cleaning house. Unions must meet the a th 
tractors in Detroit to make adjustments “in the lower points of criticism: Excessively high initiation fees and mittee 
wage brackets,” but generally leaving the highest rates dues, racketeering and lack of accountability. He sug- of a 
unchanged. Most hourly rates from $1.50 to $1.75 were gested that it would be wise “if unions were not only header 
left unchanged, but so was one wage of $1.124% an hour. willing to accept public accountability of their finances, the ¥ 
On the other hand, bricklayers were jumped from $1.60 but themselves insisted upon it.” 100 jo 
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. 
War Strikes 
yf Nineteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
during the week ended May 2. Approxi- 
pnately 14,200 employes were involved. 
The time lost during the week is estimated 
at 26,000 man days. 
The totals: 
12 AFL strikes. 
ly 5 CIO strikes. 
1 strike involving an unidentified 
as ynion. 
- 1 strike involving no union. 
he In each of the strikes reported no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 
or 
INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYES: 
he N. Y. Realty Advisory Board, New York. 
on BUILDING TRADES: : ‘ 
k Camp Atterbury Construction, Edin- 
me burg, Ind. : : 
m- Chicago Mill & Lbr. Co., Greenville, Miss. 
iat Union Painting Contractors’ Assn., Co- 
lumbus, O. 
PSS EucTRICAL WORKERS: 
he Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., South 
) Plainfield, N. J. 
t. LONGSHOREMEN : 
American Sugar Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
onl MeraL TRADES: 
ing Foundries, Akron, O. 
mn National Supply Co., Springfield, O. 
: TeAMSTERS : 
nal Highway Transport Assn., Philadelphia. 
of Packing Companies, Baltimore, Md. 
’ MISCELLANEOUS: 
nt Rosenberg Bros. & Co., and other pack- 
er, ers, Fresno, Calif. 
se * U.S. Potash Co., Carlsbad, N. M. 
of INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
ust Auto WoRKERS: 
in Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Modern Clothing Corp., Allentown, Pa. 
: SteeL WORKERS: 
his Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
oti- W. J. Schoenberger Co., Cleveland, O. 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co.. Worcester, 
od Mass. 
or’s 
of INVOLVING NO UNION 
lic Pullman Standard Car Co., Butler, Pa 
on INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UN!ON 
= Floyd Bennett Field Naval Air Station, 
New York, N. Y. 
SES Correction: A strike at the Ohio Tool 
De- (o., Cleveland, O., was reported in this 
‘he column as involving the CIO Die Casting 
Workers. Alex Balint, regional director for 
4 the union, states: “Our union is conduct- 
rk ng a ‘no strike’ policy and is not con- 
nected in any way with the work stop- 
. ac page at Ohio Tool Co.” He reports that the 
ion ‘ke was a spontaneous affair that was 
ac- lot supported by any labor organization in 
of a the plant. 
tra 
P. Pr d . ° 
| Oduction Committees 
= War Production Board has placed policy 
r 0 the joint management-employe com- 
- mittees to increase production in the hands 
= i of a six-man interdepartmental board 
- headed by William H. Harrison, chief of 
ces, the N PB’s Production Division. About 
100 joint committees now are in operation. 
WS 
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"Since nineteen hundred six the 'E’ has been the tradi- 
tional Navy symbol for excellence—for a job ‘Well Done." 


“This is an honor not lightly bestowed, and one to be 
cherished by you and your associates.” 


Secretory of the Novy Knox 








Thanks, Mr. Secretary! We Prize the 


NAVY “E”’ AWARD for Excellence 


--.-and We Rededicate Ourselves 
to the Service of America 


In a recent message, the Secretary of the Navy informed 
the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. of its selection to receive the 
coveted Navy “E’’ Award. This honor—symbolized by the Navy 
“E” burgee, a pennant bearing the anchor and “E”’ —is official 
recognition of outstanding performance in production. 

To Navy men and their ships, since 1906, the letter “E’’ has 
literally stood for “Excellence” in a task assigned; winning it has 
been a much-sought mark of distinction. Now bestowed upon 
industry for special achievement in serving the Navy, the “E”’ is 
properly shared by the plant and all its employees. The new 
Navy “E” pennant flies near our American Flag, and individual 
employees proudly wear “‘E” lapel buttons. 

In acknowledging this award, with deepest thanks, the 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. appreciates that it carries the 
obligation to surpass past records today and in the future. Through 
times of peace and war, since 1876, we have given our best to 
the manufacture of wire rope for the nation and its industries. 
At this new milestone we again dedicate our full energies and 
resources to the cause for which America fights and the Victory 
that will be won. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 








Better Light 
MoreEfficiency” 
Quicker Victory! 


Guth 


Increases Office 
Efficiency 15%! 


The picture above shows a typical 
Guth Fluorescent Installation in a 
typical American office (name on re- 
quest). Of their new lighting, the 
company’s president says, “Efficiency 
of office workers has increased 15%; 
and we are now receiving applica- 
tions for work from the very best 
help in town, the strongest attraction 
being the comfortable working con- 
ditions.” 


LIGHTING 


—— 
—— 
— 














In these days of extra stress, every 
factor that contributes to greater ef- 
ficiency and morale is highly im- 
portant. Write for information about 
the use of GUTH Fluorescent in your 
business. Our experience in serving 
the cause of defense is highly valuable 
to you! 





is now making Projectiles, Ventilators, and Lighting Equipment, 
and is also Spinning, Stamping, and Power-Braking Metal. 
GUTH’S Finishing Department is applying Alumulite*, ALZAK*, 
and Coloring to Aluminum Metal; and is producing Cadmium, 
Udylite, and all other Electroplating. Some surplus capacity 
is still available. 


*T. M. Alcoa 


é EN 4 


The biggest part of GUTH Equipment is now 
produced for wartime purposes. 


Lighting \ 
Nilghting 4 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.* 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The March 
of Industry 


Title Reg. Appi'd for U.S. Pat. Off 


Liberty Ships: 


(Here each week appears a special repor, 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is Providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 


Achievement 


Of Modern Assembly Line 


New techniques meeting 
schedule of 1,400 vessels 
within next 21 months 


XIX—Liberty Ships 


Output of Liberty ships is reaching true 
mass-production levels just as the lack of 
shipping most acute. 
Mounting losses at sea, the spectacle of 
war goods piling up at docks, daily add 


space becomes 





Acme 


THE KEEL: Mass-produced ships with .. . 


new urgency to demands for ships. The 
answer, in large part, depends upon the 
assembly lines for Liberty ships. 

These lines represent the 
world’s most advanced methods of build- 
ing ships. A whole new industry has been 
set up by the United States Maritime 
Commission to turn out merchantmen for 
war. Its managers include old-line ship- 
builders, as well as men drawn from many 
other industries. 
age youngsters fresh from schools, lumber- 


assembly 


Its workers include teen- 


jacks, mechanics, construction laborers. 
Building the ships. Their job is to de- 
liver 1,400 ships within the next 21 


months. Their approach is to convert the 
shipwright’s art into a production-con- 
struction job. The first result is a ship-a- 
day rate four months after completion of 
the first Liberty ship. Better results are 
due to appear. Here is the story: 
Standardized pians are the first essen- 
tial for fast production. The Maritime 
Commission reworked its drawings last 


48 


spring, produced the E-C2, or Liberty 
ship. It’s the same in any yard. Engine 
made in Toledo, Ohio, will fit a Plaiy 
Jane turned out in Portland, Oregon, o 
in Panama City, Florida. 
Prefabrication is the keystone of the as- 
sembly line. In a typical Liberty yard, 
trainloads of steel plate and girders are 
delivered from the mills to one end of a 
huge plant. Some of the steel is heated, 
then bent into the desired shapes. Other 
steel sheets are covered with patterns, eut 





Official U.S. Navy Photo 


THE GUN: Offers best chance against... 


out into forms and shapes as needed. 

Subassemblies of main units, like bows 
and bulkheads, are welded on platforms 
outside the plant. In one plant the whole 
deck house structure, complete down to 
bunks and lights, is put together i one 
piece as a subassembly 

Final assembly is done by moving the 
fabricated sections on freight cars into the 
yard proper. There, huge cranes lift them 
into the ship cradle, or shipway. The 
sections are welded and _ riveted together 
the hull. After the launching, the 
hull is towed where it 1s 
other last 


into 
into a_ basin 
fitted out with engine, boilers. 
touches. 

These methods have cut  prelaunching 
work down to 54 days in one yard. Fit 
ting-out work after launching takes only 
35 days on the average. It is expected 
that time will be 100 days 
most yards before the year is up. Best 
record set at Hog Island in the World 
War was 25+ days from keel laying © 


less than 
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delivery. Average time was 10 to 12 
months. , 
That’s the record made in plants al- 
ready going full blast. Higgins Industries, 
b Ine., is setting up a plant in Louisiana 
that foreshadows what the future holds. 
keels will start on rollers at the head of 
the plant, move past successive fabricat- 
ing shops down to the water's edge. First 
dip is expected: next September. By Jan- 
wry, Higgins is slated to turn out 15 
dips a day. 

building the industry. When President 
Roosevelt authorized the first 200 Liberty 
ships in January, 1941, he specifically di- 
rected they be built in new shipyards, so 
ys not to interfere with existing programs. 
New yards were started by March, 1941. 
The original seven yards have been added 
to, until now there are 19 yards building 
Liberties or scheduled to do so in the near 
future. First set of vards was built by Ala- 
hama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Beth- 
hem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., California 
Shipbuilding Corp., Delta Shipbuilding 
(o, Houston Shipbuilding Corp., North 
(arolina Shipbuilding Co., Oregon Ship- 
building Corp., Richmond Shipbuilding 





Acme 


THE LOSS: From Axis submarine packs 


Corp., South Portland Shipbuilding Corp. 
These companies started on the ground 
floor of the Liberty job 

Since April, 1941, ten more companies 
have been brought into the program. Some 
are new to shipbuilding. But the men in 
charge are known for their ability to get 
out production, in a hurry. The compa- 
ties are: W. A. Bechtel Co., Brunswick 
Marine Construction Corp., Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc.. J. A. Jones Construction 
Co, Inc., Kaiser Co., Inc., Permanente 
Metals Corp., Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
‘t. John’s River Shipbuilding Co., South- 
eastern Shipbuilding Corp., Todd-Bath 
lron Shipbuilding Corp. 

The program for facilities now is vir- 

tually complete. Rear Admiral Emory S. 
P a chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, declares it is the considered policy of 
the Commission at present that no new 
yards be established, that all the energies 
of contractors be concentrated on com- 
dleting contracts already awarded. He 
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met in 
building the present amount of yards. 

Yards construction has been a big job 
in itself. Rainy weather 
foundation work in several Southern yards. 
Competition from the vast number of other 
defense construction projects made the 
task harder everywhere. Wide geographi- 
cal distribution has Helped. Yards 
ship contracts are spread as follows: At- 
lantic Coast—7 yards, 444 ships; Gulf 
Coast—6 yards, 434 ships: Pacific Coast 
—6 yards, 633. ships. 


points to the problems already 


complicated 


and 


headache in all 
phases of the program. Skilled labor sim- 


Personnel has been a 


ply was not available. That problem is 


being licked by training youngsters from 


scratch, by re-educating workers from 
other industries to shipbuilding jobs. 
Strikes and slowdowns, the whispered 


“take it easy, pal,” have been officially 
singled out as serious stumbling blocks. 
Supervisory management has been a 
knotty problem. Experienced “shipbuild- 
been the 


danger point. In several cases hastily set 


ing brains” have stretched to 
up organizations proved unable to carry 
their commitments. 

Materials are always tight, but the Com- 


mission believes it now has solved the all- 


out 
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of Industrial America 
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In travelling to Washington what is your yardstick of service? 
Is it fine trains...fast and convenient schedules...a wide choice 
of Pullman accommodations...comfort and good meals? 


B&O offers ail of these advantages, plus the extra comfort of 
Diesel-Electric Power on many feature trains from principal key 
cities of Industrial America... Streamlined equipment... Steward- 
ess-Nurse service ...Radios...and old-fashioned hospitality 
that makes you feel at home while on our railroad. 


On your next trip to Washington, 
make the B& O your way to go. 
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EVCELECTRIC STREAMLINERS. 
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Do your guests a good turn 
. .. introduce them to the de- 


lights of a Cuba Libre, Daiquiri, Old- 
Fashioned and other drinks made deli- 
ciously “different” with Don Q Rum, 
the light-bodied, nectar-like rum from 
tropical Puerto Rico... For cocktails, use 


White Label; for tall drinks Gold Label. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 

















These Free Books 
Will Help Solve Your 


PLANT LOCATION 
PROBLEM 


Obtain your copy of either or 
both of these fact-filled, illus- 
trated books about industrial 
opportunities in the St. Louis 
area by writing to 
J. G. CARLISLE 
Director, Industrial Development 
1710 Missouri Pacific Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


+ Buy U.S. Defense Bonds and Stamps « 
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stands for 


DISCRIMINATING 


and “discriminating” describes 
the host who serves 


Product of 
DESTILERIA 


PONCE, 


Aaa 


U.S. A. 





SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single.Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 | 
i] 


Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


COM | 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 




























important steel shortage by changing spec. 
ifications to use narrower strip mill steel 
plates, which can be supplied in sufficient 
quantity. Steel formerly used to make re. 
frigerators and cars for civilians is now g0- 
ing into Liberty ships. 

Machinery limits the number of mags. 
production yards that can opened, 
Heavy-duty cranes are a case in point, 
Without them, the assembly-line technique 
can’t be applied to ships. Three new ways 
were added to the Bethlehem-Fairfield 
yard at Baltimore in the spring of 194], 
but it was not until a year later that the 
cranes required were provided. 

Parts must be supplied in a steady, regu- 
lar flow, now that vards are assembly 
points, make few parts themselves. The 
Commission buys the parts, allocates them 
to the various yards as needed. It draws 
upon more than 500 firms scattered all 
over the country. 

Reciprocating steam engines offered the 
way out of the shortage of turbines and 
gears. The Commission jumped at the 
chance. Orders are being filled by com- 
panies that include the Alabama Marine 
Engine Co., American Shipbuilding Co, 
Clark Bros. Co., Inc.. Ellicott Machine 
Corp., The Fiber & Stowell Co., General 
Machinery Corp.. Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, National Transit Pump & Machine 
Co., Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Willamette 
Iron and Steel Corp., Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. 

The Liberties’ war record. Use of these 
steam engines make the E-C2s slow, with 
top speed about 11% knots. Submarines 
can do almost as well when submerged, 
better on the surface. Uniform speed make 
Liberties ideal for convoys, and all carry 
guns manned by Navy crews. 

The first Liberty launched, the Patrick 
Henry, reached Egypt last March 18 with 
10,000 of cargo that “made the 
British pop-eyed with delight.” Its voy- 
age from Baltimore, around South Africa 
through the Red Sea and the Suez, typifies 
the war role Liberties will play. 

As it stands today. Scoreboard on 
Liberty ship construction up to May 1 
reads follows: ships delivered, 57;* 
hulls launched, 105; keels laid, 183. April’s 
output was one-third greater than the 
March total, ahead of original schedules. 

Even so, rate of production in March 
was 40 per cent behind the hoped-for 
speed-up in production. And Admiral 
Land openly declares that “tragic short- 
ages in shipping still exist.” The Liberty 
ship program offers the fastest way of 
making up those shortages, but Rear 
Admiral Howard L. Vickery, vice chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, adds 
this significant footnote: “I would be fool- 
ing you if I tried to tell you that we can 
build ships as fast as we can lose ships 
We must protect our shipping as well as 
build our shipping. Neither one of them 's 
the complete answer, but with both to 
gether I believe before the end of this year 
our shipping problem will be well in hand. 
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netry and bosun’s whistling at officers’ training schools. 

Army and Navy both need a right smart of lieutenants to 
operate post exchanges, write contracts, draft deeds and engage 
inother necessary pursuits in which blood-letting plays no part. 
It would be a sorry waste to teach the intricacies of gunnery to 
ayoung man who is going to serve his country—and not in- 
alequately—by feathers to stuff hospital mat- 
If he can he taught to shoot more efficiently than he 
can bargain for White Minorca plumage, then he ought to be set 
to shooting, but shall our wounded have to rest on straw? 

We are sure Congress hasn't thought the problem through. 
Besides, the lads who have acquired the quickie commissions 
do indeed get military training, after they have 
costly gold badges, and we can prove it. It 
@ virich we inadvertently stumbled. 

We were prowling the farther reaches of the Ordnance Build- 
ing on Constitution Avenue, our mind gruesomely occupied 
with the recollection that the structure was erected as a tem- 
porary building in 1917—and here they are, building additions 
to it in 1942. Thus we forgot the number of the office which 
was our destination, and opened a door which had a combina- 
tion of digits vaguely resembling the room number for which 
we were searching. And there we saw some very new lieutenants, 
captains and even majors being instructed in the right-hand 
salute, at the feet, so to speak, of a crusty old colonel. 

“I've seen officers get so stage-struck when a private ap- 
proaches that they deliberately turn and stare into a window 
full of ladies’ underwear till the soldier passes by,” the colonel 
was snarling. “Now, let’s try it again and with a little snap to it.” 

The perspiring lieutenants, captains and majors settled their 
tensed their muscles and with a one, three they 
gave the high sign of the military fraternity as pretty as you 
please. So there. Mr. 


purchasing 
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is a fact upon 


two, 
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If we did not know Leon Henderson better we would suspect 
him of sabotaging the national war effort with his sugar ra- 
tioning system. We took a 
to see American 
democratic princi iple of share-and-share-alike was progressing 
in the nation’s capital. Well, if the girls hadn’t wanted their 
fair divvy of sweetening hadly the whole project would have 


stroll around town last 
housewife’s 


Monday 


how the introduction to the 
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OFFICERS, 
GENTLEMEN 
AND 
SCHOLARS? 
Seant merit, if any, exists in the congressional agitation to 
estricL military and naval commissions to men who have 
taken the prescribed courses in gunnery, tent-pitching, bayo- 
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flopped. We will bet that more bald-faced lies were uttered 
last week than in any comparable time since history began. 
Not that they were fibbing about the amount of granulated 
sugar stored in their pantries. Not much, anyhow. What was 
griping the ladies was being required to tell the registrars how 
old they were and how much they weighed. 
What made it harder for the poor girls was that the registra- 


tion had been entrusted to their more public-spiritec ‘emale 
neighbors, and you know what they can be! “She ad the 
nerve to raise her eyebrows when I told her I weighed 143,” 


we heard one woman hiss—and no mean feat with so few s’s 
in the sentence. “And when I told her I was 34 she deliber- 
ately and then pretended to apologize.” 

“And her daughter hanging around street corners with sol- 
diers while she is poking her nose into the private affairs of 
others.” “T only wish J had 
been registering her, and when I came to ask the color of her 
hair and she said ‘blonde,’ I 


wrote 43 


sniffed the protester’s companion. 
would have said, “Oh, so it is, 
this year!” 

You can’t tell us that that makes for national unity and a 
spirit of sacrifice, Mr. Henderson. And effect will 
be when Mr. Roosevelt runs for re-election in 1944 you had 
better shudder to think! 


what the 


UNCLE 
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Speaking of meddling by the 
private affairs, we are getting some more pushing around all 
sudden. The Federal Board, creation of none 
other than the revered Carter Glass, now requires your haber- 
dasher to cut off your credit if you don’t pay up within 40 
days after he presents his bill. 

We interviewed the credit managers of such of the capital’s 
emporia as we were not in debt to, and found them peculiarly 
inappreciative of the Federal Reserve Board’s paternalism. 

“So what?” rhetorically. “A 
is slow pay, he generally doesn’t charge anything to his account 
anyhow until he has saved up enough to pay off his old bill. 
has a little run of hard luck, 
three months. 


citizens’ 


Government in its 


of a Reserve 


demanded one, customer who 


Sometimes a good customer, he 
going to 
be arrested and sent to Leavenworth just for treating a friend 
right? And if we are stuck with a deadbeat, does the Federal 
Reserve offer to send around a couple FBI men to collect the 
delinquent account? 


and we carry him along two, Are we 


Phooey! Just some more rules and regu- 


lations, and the sooner we haven't got anything to sell anymore 
the happier I will be. I guess it won’t be long now, anyhow.” 
We left 


accosted by the 


and on the 
manager of the 


him to his brooding, way out we were 
shoe department with the 
information that the autumn crop of bootery would be limited 
to soles no more than three-sixteenths of an inch thick. 

he added. “If you 
can use five or six pairs of brogues you better get them now. 
‘em until July 10 anyhow.’ 

We pass the prognostication along for its worth. Ourself, 


we are taking up stilt walking against the thinly shod winter. 


“And there won't be any rubbers, either,” 


You won't have to pay for 
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Back of Burma Defeat . . . Germany Preparing 
To Use Gas? . . . Shake-Up in Navy Department 


As the war goes on, aviators are say- 
ing that the end of the independent 
Army and Navy may be near at hand. 
There’s a recurrent inside suggestion 
that the Army and Navy should be- 
come branches of an over-all Air 
Force. 


x * * 


War materials that might have en- 
abled the British and Chinese in Bur- 
ma to hold out were started on their 
way about one month too late. Thus, 
the record for doing too little too late 
is maintained. 


2s & 8 


There’s still a spark of life left in the 
idea that this country should do some- 
thing more than build the orthodox 
type of merchant ship in attempting 
to solve the ocean shipping problem. 


* #8 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell is run- 
ning away with the ball in the field of 
procurement for war. As head of the 
Army’s Service of Supply, he’s cutting 
red tape and getting action where the 
War Production Board didn't. 


xk * 


Informed officials already are saying 
that the President’s goals for arms 
production are not going to be met in 
several weapon types, but that the 
1942 output nonetheless will be im- 
pressive. 


xk * 


The Vice President, Henry Wallace, is 
seeking a policy decision that will 
permit assurances to Latin-American 
countries that their rubber supplies 
will continue to interest the United 
States after this war. Without that as- 
surance, they’re not so interested in 
making an effort to bring out rubber 
now. 


& & @ 


Milo Perkins, who runs the economic 
warfare setup, made a mistake when 
he sought power to change the terms 
of this country’s reciprocal trade 


agreements without the prior o.k. of 
the State Department. This stepped 
on the toes of Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, whose reaction led to a gentle 
White House slap for Mr. Perkins. 


x *k * 


Important New Deal officials are find- 
ing it very hard not to say, “I told you 
so,” in the light of acute shortages that 
now are developing in steel. Many of 
the New Deal predictions about ma- 
terial shortages are coming true. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is among those who 
want the Federal Reserve Board to go 
even farther than it has gone in cut- 
ting down on the use of installment 
credit. 


x *k * 


The War Labor Board wants author- 
ity to veto wage increases that might 
be passed on to the Government in the 
form of higher prices for war mate- 
rials. It wants to be able to say that 
any wage increase must be taken out 
of profits. 


x * * 


Joseph Eastman, who now has control 
over the future use of all the nation’s 
automobiles, is convinced that an im- 
portant proportion of the cars used for 
pleasure will have to be taken from 
the road by gas rationing or by requi- 
sitioning. 
ee & fF 


New Dealers are least impressed and 
dollar-a-year men most impressed by 
the argument that high taxes will re- 
move the incentive for efficient meth- 
ods and great effort in war production. 


x *k * 


The British are keeping a close watch 
on evidence that Germany is making 
all the preparations for large-scale 
use of gas. 


x * * 


Experienced Army officers are said to 
be increasingly resentful of the “youth 
movement” in that service, charging 


that youngsters are replacing trained 
and experienced officers who are 
shifted to jobs which might be filled 
by civilians, or by over-age or retired 
officers. 


x *k * 


Expected early reorganization of 
Navy Department may result in elimi- 
nation of the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations and transfer of its fune- 
tions to the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Fleet. Both jobs 
now are held by Admiral Ernest J.} 
King. Shake-up is expected to be as 
sweeping as the recent one in the War 
Department. 


e &¢+ @ 


Latin-American officials now visiting 
the United States frequently complain 
of OPA price ceilings. They say in- 
creased output of minerals and other 
strategic materials cannot be obtained 
at prices U.S. buyers now are ordered 
to pay. 


x k * 


Spain is said to be sending Argentina 
3,000 tons of iron, despite a shortage 
in the European country. Axis propa- 
ganda policy is seen as the stimulus 
behind the shipment. 


x * * 


British and Dutch interests are te- 
ported to be pressing Bolivian tin in- 
terests to renew international tin agree- 
ments. But Bolivians are balking at 
any quotas or price controls. 


xk * 


Prime mover inside Government to 
eliminate all pleasure driving by pri- 
vate motorists is the Army. The Army 
wants to save rubber just in case mili- 
tary needs some day may demand 
requisitioning of privately owned tires. 


x * * 


The Board of Economic Warfare grad- 
ually is adopting a policy of refusing 
to issue export licenses unless appli- 
cants can show how they are going to 
get cargo space for their shipments. 
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